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PASTORALIA 
Reception Into the Fold 


Since conversion is not merely a change of intellectual conviction 
but also a remaking of the entire moral and religious personality, 
the preparation that leads up to it must not confine itself to instruc- 
tion but must take on the broader character of an educative process. 
The Catholic religion is a way of life to which the convert must 
gradually adjust himself. This readjustment of life must begin, 
though it need not be completed, during the days preceding the 
conversion. It is imperative, then, that the convert be rendered 
familiar with the various religious practices of the Church, and 
that he acquire the habit of conducting himself as a member of 
the Fold. Towards the end of the course, practice will preponderate 
over instruction. Frequent visits to the Church will furnish the 
best opportunity for such practical demonstrations. There the class 
may be led to the confessional, and everything pertaining to the 
reception of the Sacrament of Penance may be enacted in a concrete 
and impressive manner. A number of details that could not be 
touched upon during the theoretical explanation may now be dis- 
cussed. As the convert sees the safeguards which the Church has 
thrown around confession, his last fears of this Sacrament will 
vanish. In the presence of the baptismal font the doctrinal teaching 
concerning the Sacrament of Regeneration may be rehearsed and 
the necessary practical details added. The convert will be taken 
to the communion rail, and there again be briefly reminded of the 
doctrinal aspects of the Holy Eucharist and at the same time be 
introduced to the proper manner of receiving this holy Sacrament. 
As the class is grouped around the altar, the liturgy of the Holy 
Mass can be explained and the best way of assisting at the Holy 
Sacrifice be set forth. A visit to the sacristy can be rendered very 
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instructive. Many objects are here that require explanation and 
that will invite questioning on the part of the convert. Among 
other things an unconsecrated host should be shown to the convert 
that he may know exactly what it is and how he must act when 
in Holy Communion the consecrated Host is placed on his tongue. 
Nothing must be taken for granted, and the most minute explana- 
tions will be in order, since we are dealing with a person who has 
not from the days of earliest childhood been familiarized with 
Catholic ways. On the contrary, the convert enters into strange 
territory, and practically everything is new and unfamiliar and puz- 
zling to him. Ludicrous mistakes and perhaps tragic or disedifying 
errors in the future will be prevented if this practical instruction 
by ocular demonstration is made very thorough and comprehensive. 
It stands to reason that these visits to the Church will make some 
demands on the time and the patience of the priest, but they will 
amply repay whatever sacrifice of time and energy is made. It would 
be very unfair to the convert to leave him to his own resources in 
this respect, and to make him learn for himself by trial and error 
what a little coaching can accomplish without much expenditure 
of time. Besides, it should be remembered that the information 
which the autodidact picks up is mostly very inaccurate and full 
of gaps; it lacks the proper perspective and is replete with dis- 
torted elements. Against such hazards the convert ought to be 
protected by: the proper practical instruction. 

Appropriate training must accompany the instruction for two 
reasons. In the first place, practice clarifies doctrine and also 
impresses it more deeply on the mind. The genuflection made 
before the tabernacle brings home to the convert the fact of the 
Divine Presence more potently than any amount of theoretical 
explanation. To bend the knee constitutes a profession of faith 
that cannot be equalled in vividness and power by any verbal pro- 
fession. If you have prevailed on the convert to kneel in silent 
adoration before the Blessed Sacrament when he is alone in church, 
there can be no further doubt of his sincere and complete intellectual 
conviction. Practice is the seal and test of doctrine. It possesses 
an illuminating force of its own and vitalizes teaching to a very 
remarkable degree. Pedagogues are unanimous in extolling the 
value of practical application as an aid to better understanding. 
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Secondly practice is indispensable because the convert must acquire 
certain habits which are essential for the Catholic way of living. 
Devotional attitudes are not instilled by teaching; they are not 
learned as a lesson is learned; they can only be acquired by personal 
practice. We must not only speak to the convert of the Catholic 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin or the beautiful doctrine of the 
veneration of the Saints. This is excellent but not enough. We 
must get him to assist at the public recitation of the Rosary or 
at some other devotional exercise. If we induce him to come to 
Holy Mass and Benediction during the course of the instructions, 
this will lay the foundation of some germinal habits of devotion 
that make up the Catholic mind. At least in an initial way, the 
convert must acquire the Catholic mentality before he can become 
a member of the Catholic family. Mentality, however, is not a 
matter merely of the head; it extends to the heart as well. It is, 
therefore, the fruit not of the assimilation of knowledge but of 
habituation. The more the convert has accustomed himself to 
Catholic ways and religious exercises, the more he will feel at home 
in the Church when he passes over the threshold. Deplorable per- 
versions which occasionally occur are in part due to the fact that 
the convert was not sufficiently induced into Catholic ways. The 
strangeness of the new manner of life appalled and discouraged 
him, and prompted him to return to the religious environment with 
which he was familiar and in which, as a consequence, he felt more 
at ease. Gradual acclimatization might have prevented the lamen- 
table relapse. Due emphasis, therefore, must be given to the edu- 
cational aspect of the work of the convert-maker. Teaching and 
training must go hand in hand. If they are dissociated, the work 
is but half done and its final success very seriously jeopardized. 
Before the final step of the actual conversion the convert must 
already have acquired an essentially Catholic mentality or things 
will not work out well after his official reception into the Church. 
If he enters the Fold without being a Catholic at heart, he will 
find nothing but disappointment and disillusionment. He will be 
dissatisfied with certain externals and scandalized by the practices 
of his new correligionists. Internal and external conflicts will be 
his bitter portion. Paradoxically, we may say that no one should 
become a Catholic who is not already thoroughly one in mind and 
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heart. In that case there is adequate guarantee of perseverance.' 
To habituate the convert to Catholic ways does not, however, mean 
to impose on him our own devotional preferences. There are popu- 
lar devotions that are not of the essence of Catholicism. In the 
use of devotional articles also local practices may exist that will 
not appeal to the taste and recommend themselves to the judgment 
of everyone. If the convert does not take to such practices, this 
cannot be regarded as an indication that he lacks the proper men- 
tality. Let us not forget that the Church in this respect makes 
considerable allowance for individual preferences. Only the recog- 
nized devotions of the Church the convert must accept—not, how- 
ever, Our Own personal pious practices which, though inoffensive 
in themselves and perhaps quite useful for ourselves, are not 
obligatory for all. The liberty which the Catholic enjoys in this 
regard must, of course, also be extended to the convert. 


Tue Act oF CONVERSION 


Conversion must not be urged. It is advisable to let the convert 
ask for his reception into the Church. Undue haste, which not 
rarely will manifest itself on the part of the convert, must be 
opposed. In the case of exceptional timidity, however, the priest 
may take the initiative. 

Objections, difficulties and hesitations, occurring at the last 
moment contrarily to all our expectations, must not startle and 
especially not irritate us. Such inhibitions will arise without any 
apparent reason. They must be dealt with patiently and sym- 
pathetically. Still, all difficulties cannot be removed. The path 
of the convert cannot be made entirely smooth. Something must be 
left to the mysterious operation of Divine Grace. In fact, the absence 
of all hesitation should rather disquiet us. An act of such momentous 
consequences as a conversion must meet with psychological resis- 
tances of various kinds, and likewise arouse some opposition of 
the powers of darkness. Suspicion is warranted if the last decisive 
step is taken with too great readiness and with too much ease. 

Let us beware of promising the convert a great emotional experi- 

1“Zusammenfassend lasst sich die paradoxe Forderung aufstellen, dass der 
Katechumene erst katholisch werden darf, wenn er es bereits ist” (Dr. P. Hugo 


Lang, O.S.B. “Zur Methodik der Konvertitenfiihrung,” in Bonner Zeitschrift fiir 
Theologie und Seelsorge.). 
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ence lest he be disappointed and as a result of his disillusionment 
lapse into an apathetic state of mind. To anticipate anything extraor- 
dinary along the lines of emotional gratification bespeaks a wrong 
conception of the nature of conversion and savors not a little of 
selfishness. In fact, it will be a counsel of wisdom not to expose 
the convert to severe emotional strain, because the reaction in such 
a case is always of an unpleasant nature. On this account every- 
thing spectacular and theatrical should be avoided. Many shrink 
from a public appearance before a large congregation. In that case 
the number of those present at the reception should be limited and 
the ceremony conducted in a private manner. In order not to render 
the emotional stress too severe by an accumulation of effects, the 
several steps of the reconciliation may be judiciously spread over 
two successive days. If the abjuration, the release from censure, 
the conditional baptism (where it has to take place), confession and 
communion follow one upon the other in uninterrupted succession, 
the attendant emotional experiences may overtax the endurance of 
the convert and result in mental distress or physical exhaustion.’ 


This does not say that it may not at times be desirable to surround 
the reception into the Church and the profession of faith with 
impressive outward solemnity. Unquestionably, if properly ar- 
ranged, the occasion may be made a source of edification and inspira- 
tion to the participants as well as the entire congregation. It may 
serve to stimulate those who have grown indifferent and tepid 
in their faith to a new appreciation of their Christian inheritance. 
Especially may the occasion be utilized to arouse the apostolic spirit 
in the laity and to point some excellent lessons relative to the lay 
apostolate. Simplicity and good taste should mark the celebration, 
which moreover should not be unnecessarily prolonged. Local cir- 
cumstances will have to decide whether it is preferable to turn the 
occasion into a public celebration, or to carry out the whole ceremony 
in a quiet though dignified fashion. The whole matter seems to be 
too personal and intimate for much external display.* 


2It need not be stressed that the abjuration of former errors, the profession 
of faith and the conferring of conditional baptism must be thoroughly explained. 
When the previous baptism after careful examination is deemed valid, pains will 
be taken to dispel all misgivings which the convert, who personally might prefer 
a conditional repetition of the Sacrament, entertains on this point. 

*“Fiir aussere Wiirdigkeit und Innigkeit soll liebevoll gesorgt sein, alles thea- 
tralische wird peinlich vermieden” (Dr. P. Hugo Lang, O. S. B., loc. cit.). 
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Certainly anything that approaches blatant publicity is in bad taste. 
Even if the convert is a man of social importance, we must avoid 
exploiting the fact after the fashion of the modern publicity agent. 
The boisterous acclaim with which a noted convert is sometimes 
greeted on his entrance into the Church, does not redound to our 
credit and would argue the existence of an inferiority complex on 
our part. By all means let the newcomer be received and welcomed 
with cordial hospitality and genuine charity, but anything that 
resembles servile flattery or smug complacency is unbecoming. Te 
natures of finer mental texture publicity of this type is offensive, 
whilst in those of coarser fibre it produces pride and conceit and 
may even cause their downfall. The fact must be emphasized that. 
however distinguished the convert may be, he bestows nothing on 
the Church, but on the contrary is greatly indebted to her. Realizing 
this a recent convert humbly remarked: “I came as a beggar and 
was kindly received as an old, long expected friend.’ 


AFTER THE CONVERSION 


It is a serious mistake to think that with the reception of the 
convert into the Church the work is done. This comfortable attitude, 
no doubt, has been the reason why many a promising convert has 
failed to persevere and relapsed into his original errors. In order 
to persevere and to become thoroughly imbued with the Catholic 
spirit the convert requires not a little aftercare.° It is obvious that 
the short period of instruction and training to which he has been 
submitted cannot do for him what years of Catholic home training 
and schooling have accomplished for the fortunate individual who 
was born in a Catholic environment. To one who from childhood 
on has been a Catholic, attending Mass on Sundays is a matter of 


4 This humble remark is matched by a similar one from another noted convert. 
Chesterton observed after his conversion: “I do not want anyone to talk about 
my conversion as though it were a highly important matter, but I do not mind 
it being known.” 

5“Darum halten wir die Nachbehandlung fiir die schwierigste Aufgabe des 
priesterlichen Helfers und fiir ebenso unerlasslich wie die L Saponong i (Dr. 
Hugo Lang, loc. cit.). And Father Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., says: “It stands 
to reason that half a dozen talks of about fifteen minutes each cannot change 
the convictions of a lifetime. A Catholic wife, if zealous and intelligent, can 
readily complete the needed instruction, but too often she is powerless to combat 
the perverse influence of her husband’s non-Catholic relatives and friends. . 

A convert, carefully taught the lessons of the Catechism by a priestly lover of 
souls who keeps a watchful eye upon him for months after his baptism, will 
as a rule remain steadfast in the Faith.” (“The Apostolate to the Other Sheep,” 
in “The White Harvest,” edited by Rev. John A. O. O’Brien, Ph.D.). 
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course and habit. He conforms to this law almost automatically. 
It is quite different with the convert. He will have to be reminded 
of his new obligation, and occasionally even urged to comply with it. 
Accordingly, there must be what is called follow-up work. We may 
compare the condition of the convert to that of the convalescent 
who, though he no longer requires actual nursing and medical treat- 
ment, yet for some time needs special attention and care. Much 
of this follow-up work can be done by lay men. Catholics should 
take a neighborly and friendly interest in the convert, make him feel 
as one of them, introduce him into the various parish activities, 
and assist him to become familiar with Catholic ways. There is 
the important matter of friends and associates. The former non- 
Catholic connections of the convert will gradually have to be 
severed, and in their place new associations formed. It is essential 
that he build up around himself and his family a genuinely Catholic 
atmosphere. Here is a fine task for the lay apostolate. It is a work 
calling for tact and discretion—a work that is very useful and 
meritorious. If we wish to hold the convert, we must not leave 
him completely out of sight and to his own devices after his recep- 
tion into the Church. 

It is of vital importance that the social contacts which the convert 
forms be helpful in a religious way. If he falls in with indifferent 
Catholics, their influence may be very baleful and undermine what 
has laboriously been built up. Backsliding on the part of a convert 
does not necessarily point to insincerity, but may well have to be 
attributed to the bad example of Catholics which he encounters. 
In fact, part of the aftercare will consist in reconciling the convert 
to the unpleasant and harsh realities in the actual life of Catholics 
by which he may be confronted. Not unfrequently his hopes soar 
far beyond human possibilities. Such impossible expectations con- 
stitute a danger and must be brought down to earth. The convert 
may not be able to grapple unassisted with the ensuing disappoint- 
ment, and consequently the priest should be at his side to help him 
over the first shock that might otherwise prove catastrophic and 
unsettle his faith. Hardly anyone will be spared such shocks of 
greater or less violence. Rightly Monsignor Benson remarks: “Are 
there, then, no defects or disappointments that await the convert 
to Catholicism? There are as many defects awaiting his discovery 
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as reside in human nature; the number of his disappointments 
will vary according to the number of his expectations.”* But these 
inevitable experiences can be rendered harmless if the neophyte is 
surrounded by prudent Catholic friends, and if the priest remains 
near him to guide his first steps on the road of practical Catholic 
life. 


Doctrinal difficulties are less likely to occur after the profession 
of faith. Even those that unaccountably cropped up at the last 
moment usually vanish completely after the actual conversion has 
taken place. This interesting psychological phenomenon may be 
regarded as the effect of divine grace, which triumphantly sweeps 
away whatever last obstacles there may have been. By a supreme 
will act aided by grace the convert has entirely broken with the 
past, and this past rarely reaches out to trouble him again. He does 
not regretfully look back. He is content where he is. He feels 
at home. He has found peace. There may be no spiritual exalta- 
tion, but there is a sense of certainty and security. Hence, though 
instruction along practical lines will still be very desirable for some 
time, apologetical efforts are no longer required. After a reason- 
able time the newcomer must learn to stand on his own feet; he 
cannot always remain a convert, but must in due course of time 
become as those who have been raised in the faith and as one “to 
the manor born.” 

It may be necessary to assist the convert in a material way and 
to tide him over practical difficulties entailed by his step. Here again 
it will be advantageous to enlist the interest and the help of the 
laity. In this connection prudence is necessary, for the convert 
must not be led to expect financial support on any extended scale 
or to look on the prospect of such help as an inducement to his 
conversion. On the contrary, it is well for him to face the fact 
that conversion to the true faith is a step that involves sacrifices 
of many kinds. Reasonable help, however, we must be willing 
to extend to him. That is a dictate of charity. We do not think 
that Father George T. Schmidt puts the case too strongly when he 
observes: “After receiving the convert into the Church it will be 


6 “Confessions of a Convert” (New York City). 
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the priest’s obligation to introduce him to good Catholic society, 


Ss 

e and, if necessary, to secure honest work for him.”” 

is Zeal and enthusiasm are excellent things. The convert may 

is possess them in a somewhat exaggerated measure. In that case 

ic they must be tempered and reduced to normal proportions but by 
no means roughly suppressed. The zeal of the new convert can 

n be splendidly used for the making of other converts and for the 


st arousing of Catholics that have grown remiss in the practice of 
their faith. This can be accomplished by the organization of Con- 
verts’ Leagues. Such leagues can become powerful agencies for 
the propagation of the Faith. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


7™“The American Priest” (New York City). 











RECITING THE SERMON 
By THE RicuTt Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Lirrt.D. 


I 


A previous paper dealt with a rarely used method of delivering 
a sermon in Catholic churches, namely, reading the sermon from 
a manuscript. A subsequent paper to the present one will deal with 
extemporaneous delivery of carefully meditated sermons. We are 
just now in the midway stage, namely, the reciting of a memorized 
discourse. 

The moral of the present paper may be summed up in the brief 
description given by Socrates, in his “Ecclesiastical History,” of 
the preaching of Atticus, Bishop of Constantinople. When he was 
a priest, Atticus wrote his sermons, memorized them, and then 
recited them in church. Practice in preaching gradually gave him 
confidence, and he began to preach extemporaneously and, thinks 
Socrates, eloquently withal, but not so successfully as to tempt the 
hearers to put them in writing through the aid of notarii. 

Stating the moral more explicitly, we may say that while reading 
the sermon to the congregation may be allowable, reciting it from 
memory is better, and delivering it extemporaneously is best, even 
though our extempore discourse hardly deserves to be taken down 
in shorthand. If Atticus did not receive much fame for his extem- 
poraneous efforts, he could still have comforted himself with a 
reflection like that of the great parliamentarian, Fox, who thought 
that a speech which read well was a poor speech, and vice versa. 
It ought to be the aim of a priest to attain to the extempore method, 
if that be possible to his temperament, his training, and his learning. 
But meanwhile he is to be sedulously warned to meditate his theme 
even more thoroughly than would be necessary for a recited sermon. 

Now, reading and reciting a sermon agree in this, that both 
methods of delivery presuppose careful writing and careful revision. 
Whatever advantages are claimed for reading will apply equally 
well for reciting, in so far as the previous work of composition 
is concerned. 


II 


These advantages are many. Father Potter points out that the 
sermons thus diligently and carefully written during the first years 
234 
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of one’s priestly life will be equally serviceable when, in later years, 
he is either less able to undertake, or less disposed to undertake, 
the great labor of written composition. 

Such written sermons are capable of constant amendment and 
improvement. Maturer years bring wider experience and better 
judgment, and will suggest things to eliminate and others to include. 
Flashes of inspiration which come in the very act of preaching 
can be incorporated after the sermon has been delivered. Illustra- 
tions can be improved, arguments made clearer, the moral indicated 
more persuasively. The written sermon can thus grow better and 
better as time goes on. 

Written sermons which have proved valuable in delivery can be 
printed and can thus reach a vaster audience than any church edifice 
can accommodate. They would not be published otherwise. And 
even if they be read rather by priests than by the laity, they can 
furnish helpful plans and suggestions for the use of other priests. 

Writing maketh an exact man. It is not an easy thing to put 
theological Latin studies into plain English sermons. The correct 
—not to say also the easily intelligible—English terms for technical 
Latin ones hardly come to us spontaneously. They come to us 
rather by taking thought and much thought. The pondering needed 
for this process of transfer from one linguistic medium to another 
is helpful alike towards our more thorough understanding of the- 
ology and our more accurate use of English synonymy. We can, 
when writing our sermons, take the time necessary for quoting the 
Scriptures with accuracy instead of with vague haziness. We can 
have leisure, also, to look up in dictionaries the correct pronuncia- 
tion of words which we are going to use in our delivery of the 
sermon, and concerning which we may have doubts as to meaning 
or pronunciation. We are thus constantly broadening and deep- 
ening our knowledge in the very lines of our priestly activities. Of 
such a preacher it may be truthfully said, Discit docendo. 

The preacher who manfully writes his sermons is steeling himself 
against that dread of the pen which one humorist has called 
calamophobia, a disease sometimes found among the clergy because 
perhaps of the highly varied and exacting duties that harass them 
day after day, hour after hour. Time, concentration, effort—all 
are necessary for the composition of a sermon which is to be memo- 
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rized and recited to the people. And the periodical press of our 
times offers us opportunities of doing good, if only we shall have 
the courage to sit down and patiently put our thoughts on paper. ° 
Calamophobia may grow to dreadful dimensions. I heard of one 
priest who never wrote letters. He preferred to send a telegram. 
The telephone may be another distributing agency for the germs 
of calamophobia. 

The habit of writing our sermons, therefore, exercises us even 
in the natural virtues of diligence and carefulness. The writer has 
leisure, or contrives to make leisure for himself, in order to devise 
a logical plan; to collect, compare, and select appropriate illustra- 
tions; to choose such terminology as shall express his thought both 
accurately and intelligibly; to attend to the smaller values of gram- 
matical correctness and pleasing rhetorical form. By means of 
actual and practical work in composition, a writer gradually assures 
himself of a desirable maturity in both the logical and the stylistic 
formation of thought and expression. 

These values are common, as has been said above, to both the 
reader and the reciter of sermons to the congregation. As respects 
the reciter in particular, Catholic writers on homiletics strongly urge 
the young priest to give some years of his ministry to memorizing 
his sermons. Potter uses the somewhat vague words, “the first years 
of his ministry.” Hemel, in his “Précis de rhétorique sacrée,” 
insists on thorough memorizing : “From the very outset, the preacher 
ought to learn his discourse word for word, and should know it 
so imperturbably that nothing should be able to trouble him.” Pére 
De Ravignan would have the priest who is located in a parish 
church, and who regularly preaches in his turn, write out his sermon 
and know it by heart. He permitted extempore preaching in mis- 
sions and retreats, but demanded memory work for the regular 
parochial sermon. As to the composition of the discourse, he would 
have the priest formulate his plan, concatenate his ideas, and make 
provision for their orderly progression and convincing expression. 
When this is attended to, the writing becomes easy: “But the 
preacher must not dread the necessary effort: work, endure, suffer 
—such is the price paid for that fullness of energy that will carry 
conviction and persuasion. Composing is a martyrdom, and we 
must look on it as such. Without it nothing, or almost nothing, 
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becomes of our apostolate. To take pains is necessary for attaining 
good results. How wearied and fatigued we are! Often we experi- 
ence in ourselves only torpor and futility, and we can discover 
nothing to say. That is good. We thus become humble and devout, 
and have recourse to God, to the Blessed Virgin. We recollect 
ourselves, and draw aloof from the world.” And next as to the 
delivery or recitation of the sermon: “It is troublesome to memorize, 
as I know very well; but so much the better, for that is precisely 
what is needed. Ah, all our difficulty comes from our fear of 
taking pains. Would you like me to say something of which I 
am profoundly convinced? Idleness—that is what, more than aught 
else, paralyzes talent and prevents success. An old littérateur uttered 
a wise saying to me: ‘A discourse must be ripened, yes, ripened in 
the memory.’ Be on your guard against letting this faculty fall 
into disuse. Once lost, nothing can take its place. Meanwhile, I 
think that, in a retreat or in a mission, it is not necessary to mem- 
orize, or even to write. At such a time, after prayer and serious 
meditation, we forget ourselves and plunge boldly in. . . . But, 
in memorizing, we should apply ourselves less to the words than 
to their meaning. We should identify ourselves with our theme. 
It is from calm, solitary meditation that the spoken word receives 
its warmth. The heat of improvization cannot take the place of 
this power of meditation. We must be penetrated with the incal- 
culable force of our ministry. The spoken word is the greatest 
power in the world.” 

It is interesting to note that De Ravignan contemplates as alter- 
natives only the recited or the extempore discourse. He appears to 
know nothing of the read sermon, or to ignore it utterly if he 
knows about it. The read sermon does not enter within his purview. 
If we say that the read sermon is good, but that the recited sermon 
is better, the word “good” may be understood in a sense similar 
to that in which an elderly mentor gently reproved a young critic 
of a certain sermon. “The sermon,” remarked the young man, 
“was very bad today.” “Well,” replied the mentor, “I think every 
sermon is good—but some sermons are better than others!’’ Doubt- 
less the poorly prepared and poorly delivered sermon has something 
good in it. We can twist the Italian witticism around, and say that 
although the devil sends the cook, it is God that sends the meat 
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—and, ill-cooked though it be, it may be made to sustain life if 
the eater be of good will. 

The recited sermon has all the advantages—outside of the mere 
one of personal ease—of the read sermon. In addition, it is desirable 
for the obvious reason that the reciter has much greater freedom 
of action. The eyes, the most expressive feature in public discourse, 
are not chained to book or manuscript. The local position of the 
body is open to greater latitude. The gestures can be freer and more 
natural. This sense of greater physical freedom reacts on the voice, 
on its distribution of emphasis, and on the whole mental and spiritual 
economy. The preacher appears to be, and he in reality is, more 
vital and appealing to his auditory. 


III 


Leaving now the question of relative advantages of the two 
methods of delivery (reading or reciting), we may consider the 
disadvantages of recitation. 


(1) Memory work takes much time and withdraws the priest 
from other parochial duties. While it is proverbially true that 
where there’s a will there’s a way, it is also true that there are 
emergencies in pastoral work which, as Bishop Ward points out 
in “The Priestly Vocation,” permit no leisure even for writing out 
the sermon in full. But it is clear that the alternative then presented 
to the priest is not that of reading his sermon. He must extem- 
porize, after whatsoever brief mental sketching of his plan. 
And if the emergency is not quite so urgent as to prevent writ- 
ing the sermon, it may still prevent memorizing. In such a 
case, however, the priest may well venture upon an extemporized 
discourse, since the substantial matter has already been well 
thought out and even written down. Much of what he has written 
may indeed escape his memory of the plan, but much will neverthe- 
less remain in sketchy form. He can thus begin to school himself 
in working toward the gradual and ultimate goal of the freest kind 
of delivery—that of extemporization. 


(2) If one’s memory is uncertain, the preacher suffers constraint. 
Fénelon illustrates this danger in the Second of his “Dialogues on 
Sacred Eloquence.”” He refers to a celebrated preacher (commonly 
supposed to be Bourdaloue) who was accustomed to close his eyes 
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whilst delivering his memorized sermon: “He is under pressure to 
continue speaking: and he shuts his eyes, because his memory is 
working laboriously, and this assists it.” But the eyes have an 
eloquence peculiar to themselves : “Cicero and all the ancients assure 
us of the fact. Nothing speaks so eloquently as the countenance; it 
expresses every passion of the soul, but, in the countenance, the eyes 
have the principal power; a single look at the right time will pene- 
trate to the bottom of the heart.” Again, in this instance, the 
preacher was clearly “burdened with his discourse: sometimes he 
even repeated many words in order to regain the thread of it. These 
repetitions are disagreeable, and seem like a scholar who has learned 
his lesson imperfectly: they do injustice to any preacher, even the 
least gifted.” The fault in this particular instance was not that of 
the preacher, Fénelon says, but “of the method which he, like so 
many others, followed. As often as they preach sermons by heart, 
so often will they be liable to that embarrassment.” 

(3) In “The Preacher and His Sermon,” Etter says that 
memoriter preaching has a “great tendency to unnaturalness. The 
recitation is likely to be mechanical, and the preacher to become 
automatic, imitating tones of emotion instead of actually feeling 
and expressing them. Every audience can detect the trickery of 
art, and perceive the difference between an extemporaneous discourse 
and a recitation; and this discovery will expose the preacher to many 
suspicions of insincerity, inability, or plagiarism. The men who 
can deliver a committed sermon with the naturalness of free speech 
are few.”’ I record this opinion, without attaching great weight to 
it, although Fénelon uttered it long before Etter. It has, indeed, 
much weight in the case of an ill-memorized sermon. But a well- 
memorized discourse may be delivered with true feeling and real 
earnestness. 


IV 


Whatever be the dangers of memoriter delivery, it is to be pre- 
ferred greatly to reading from book or manuscript. It is curious 
to find that Newman, who had made such an enduring impression 
when reading his sermons, and had justified that method in all its 
asserted advantages, should later have denounced it in his Lecture 
on University Preaching: 
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“While, then, a preacher will find it becoming and advisable 
to put into writing any important discourse beforehand, he will 
find it equally a point of propriety and expedience not to read it 
in the pulpit. I am not of course denying his right to use a 
manuscript if he wishes; but he will do well to conceal it, as far 
as he can, or, which is the most effectual concealment, whatever 
be its counterbalancing disadvantages, to get it mainly by heart. 
To conceal it, indeed, in one way or other, will be his natural 
impulse; and this very circumstance seems to show us that to read 
a sermon needs an apology. For, why should he get it by heart or 
conceal his use of it, unless he felt that it was more natural, more 
decorous, to do without it? And so again, if he employs a manu- 
script, the more he appears to dispense with it, the more he looks 
off from it and directly addresses his audience, the more will he be 
considered to preach; and, on the other hand, the more will he be 
judged to come short of preaching, the more sedulous he is in 
following his manuscript line after line, and by the tone of his 
voice makes it clear that he has got it safely before him. What is 
this but a popular testimony to the fact that preaching is not 
reading, and reading is not preaching?” 


We may leave the whole comparison between reading and reciting 
stand at this point. Our next discussion will concern extempo- 
raneous preaching. 





CONDITIONS AND NEEDS OF THE CHURCH IN 
THE SOUTH 


By MicHae C. Cassy 


I. Parishes With and Without Schools 

There are roughly sixteen million people in the seven Southern 
States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Tennessee. Half of this number are probably 
negroes. The remaining eight million white souls are scattered 
sparsely and irregularly throughout this vast empire of 382,140 
square miles of scrub, sand, cotton, tobacco and pineland—or on 
an average of about twenty to every square mile. The great 
majority of these people live and work in the country; and as there 
is only about one good-sized city for every State, we must classify 
the people generally as rural and agricultural. 

With the exception of Florida, the original settlers were mainly 
English Protestants of the middle and poorer classes. They were 
largely indentured laborers, except for a light sprinkling of adven- 
turous land owners from Virginia and South Carolina, the original 
British Colonial settlements. This combination was later blended 
with German Lutherans, Scotch Highlanders, Portuguese Jews, and 
French Huguenots. Later still, the New England Puritan was added. 
Into this strange camp wandered from time to time in varying 
numbers romance-loving Irishmen, bringing their faith and the 
“immemorial laughter of the Gael.” All that is left of a lot of 
them is the haunting sadness of Southern melodies, and blue eyes 
and freckles on Methodist Murphys and Baptist Boyles. 

The descendants of the faithful ones make up a good part of the 
pioneer Catholics of the South today. They are scattered rather 
sparsely through the land, and are now, naturally, ardent South- 
erners as well as Catholics. The majority of the 150,000 Catholics 
of these Southern States are of later origin. They are the descen- 
dants of the Irish and the Germans of the Middle West and the 
North, who have settled here during the last fifty years. The 
Catholic Directory for 1927 gives a total of 191,752 Catholics for 
these States. Florida leads the list with 51,014. This advantage in 
numbers may be accounted for by the great winter influx of Catholics 
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from all the States. Florida has also the advantage or distinction, 
if it is worth observation, of having probably the earliest pioneer 
Catholic settlers in the country. North Carolina at the tail end of 
the figures, with 6,534, is not so easy to explain. The State has 
more than kept pace with the growing prosperity of the South. It 
has displaced Massachusetts as the leading cotton-manufacturing 
State. Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi and South Carolina 
are also well off materially in the order named, and as poor in 
Catholics. South Carolina reports 10,000. Yet we have today a 
new South physically and materially. There is no doubt about that. 
“In 1865,” H. D. Edwards writes in The Atlanta Journal, “the 
South was bankrupt in every department. Its fields were untilled, 
its banks closed, its manufactories destroyed, its foreign trade sus- 
pended, its credit gone... . In 1929, the South sold $331,000,000 
worth of construction bonds; and construction contracts for the 
same year amounted to $1,250,000,000.” These figures speak for 
themselves. The “Summer Snow,” cotton, is something more than 
a filler for maudlin mammy songs. It is the South’s security. Add 
to it coal, iron ore, phosphate, lumber and tobacco, 200,000 square 
miles of untilled acres, two million husky negroes, a network of 
the finest railways and good ports and climate, and you have an 
unmatched formula for prosperity. The mystery is: Where are 
the Catholics? We have on hand, roughly, three million Baptists, 
two million Methodists, one million Presbyterians, and one million 
Episcopalians, including all fancy varieties. And let us repeat, 
without seeming to contradict the statistics in The Catholic Directory, 
there are about 150,000 Catholics. Curiously enough, all these 
people of every faith run all the way in prosperity from moderately 
well off to fairly poor. This is one instance at least where we find 
Protestantism dragging along and easy-going financially in an other- 
wise prosperous country. In other countries, we are told, only the 
Catholics are poor, with the standard conclusions. As a matter of 
fact, here in the South wealth is very equally, almost ideally dis- 
tributed. Each family seems to be as well off and comfortable as 
the neighboring one. The negro bears the brunt of the poverty— 
and prospers on it. Being a Baptist or a Methodist does not help 
him any. Most of them are either the one or the other, by example 
rather than by choice. They copy the white man in everything from 
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Bibles to “likker.” To the latter they frequently lead him, and in 
these days in more ways than one. To bring Catholicity to the 
negroes of the South, we must endow churches for them, and give 
them negro priests or white priests ordained exclusively for that 
work. We have only a small band of Josephite Fathers in the field 
today. They are doing noble and courageous work. In these seven 
Southern States we have almost eight million blacks, hungering 
and eager for the faith, but verily “without the shadow of a rock 
in a weary land.” The harvest indeed is ripe. However, we must 
leave this problem for more expert consideration. The mere mention 
of it does help me to give a vague, dark idea of the needs and 
conditions of the Catholic Church in the South. Remember also, 
we are only speaking of seven States. It is really only one-half of 
the South. 

Originally, as you know, there were fifteen slave States. With the 
abolition of slavery, these States espoused solidly the political cult 
called democracy to insure protection for themselves against the 
black freedman and his northern liberator. In 1928 the majority 
of these States renounced their political faith, because they were 
persuaded by propaganda, originating in the North, that the election 
of a Catholic to the Presidency would bring evil to themselves and 
to their children. Thus, it becomes increasingly difficult today to 
say where the South begins, or where runs the Mason-Dixon line. 
Historically, as you know, it takes its name from the surveyors who 
were engaged by the Governors of Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
with the consent of the King, to make a mathematical line separating 
their territories. This line was drawn westward along the 39.5° 
parallel of latitude—or roughly from Newcastle to Cumberland. 
According to this division, South of the Mason-Dixon line would 
include Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, Virginia and West Virginia. 
As far as the Catholic Church is concerned as well as for many other 
reasons, these States cannot be considered part of the South today. 
We may still speak of them as in Dixieland. This charming nick- 
name came to us from old Louisiana, a French Catholic settlement, 
which we also omit from this discussion.’ 


_1 The name Dixie was derived from the French for ten, used on the Louisiana 
bills of that denomination. It was first used by the traders of Cincinnati. Later, 
it was used to designate all the territory south of that place. 
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We, however, take the liberty of moving the Mason-Dixon line 
down to the 36° parallel of latitude, and calling our seven South- 
Eastern States exclusively “Dixie.” In these seven States there are 
approximately eight million white people, with Tennessee and North 
Carolina on top, and then in order Florida, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi and South Carolina. The negro population of these 
States would probably run in reverse order. In land area all of these 
States are larger than Ohio, except South Carolina, which is larger 
than Maryland, Massachusetts, Delaware and Connecticut put to- 
gether, and almost as big as Ireland. Georgia is bigger than Illinois, 
and Florida has greater area than New York. Now, the 191,752 
Catholics of these States are dispersed, according to Kennedy’s 1927 
statistics, in diocesan order as follows: St. Augustine, Fla., 51,014; 
Mobile, Ala., 48,100; Natchez, Miss., 31,765; Nashville, Tenn., 
25,651; Savannah, Ga., 18,688; Charleston, S. C., 10,000; Raleigh, 
N. C., 6,534. Looking at these figures in black and white, regardless 
of their accuracy, gives one some appreciation of what we may 
safely call the overwhelming Protestant majority in this territory. 
In fact, considering as we may that there are only twenty white 
people to the square mile in the entire land, we can say that there 
is only a fractional part of a Catholic in such an area. In reality, 
the greater part of the land has none at all. It is only in the cities 
and towns of the South that one may find Catholics in any appre- 
ciable numbers. Inasmuch as farming is the particular industry and 
the easiest and surest way of making a livelihood in the South, this 
lack of rural Catholics is somewhat strange. The land is cheap 
and fairly rich. Crops are staple and diversified, and one’s religion 
fortunately does not interfere either with the raising or the sale of 
them. Yet, we would say that not more than twenty per cent of the 
Catholics of the South have settled and are living on the farms. 
Of that percentage we can only account for about half of them. The 
rest are lost in the woods. They have also for the most part lost 
the faith. This has happened principally by loss of contact with 
their religion, pagan and Protestant marriages, and the natural 
lethargy of climate and living. This is particularly true of the 
Catholic rural settlers of Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina and 
Florida. Their fate explains very naturally why so few of our 
people follow the plough in the South. On the other hand, in the 
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small towns and cities of the South (which are Baptist and Metho- 
dist up to the ears), Catholics live and trade and prosper. This 
condition exists, not so much on account of business ability and 
general good will, but because they have the support of a priest and 
a church, and the favorable heritage of decency and integrity from 
noble Catholic settlers. 

It is to these staunch pioneer Catholics, who were there before 
the priest or the church, that we give the honor and the glory for 
breaking down the deep-rooted prejudices of the native Protestant 
communities, and making them today gracious and courteous, and 
even eager for the light and beauty of our faith. This almost 
miraculoys good will prevails, we believe, in practically all the 
smaller cities and towns of the South in spite of the vicious and 
persistent attacks on the faith and morals of Catholics by all the 
agencies of human persuasion. It has even survived the diabolical 
slander of the late Presidential Campaign. In these communities 
today we find, not merely a small band of faithful Catholics, but 
growing active little parishes with resident priests, or at least sturdy 
missions. This has all happened within the last twenty years. It 
was accomplished by the zeal and faith of Southern bishops and 
priests, and the self-sacrifice of their people. The Catholic Extension 
Society of Chicago gave noteworthy help in the erection of the 
mission churches. We say that it was done largely by faith and 
zeal, because, coming into one of these little parishes of any Southern 
city of say 10,000 people, one wonders how such a small congrega- 
tion could support a priest, equip and operate a house and church, 
and even supply a motor car. It is a mystery until you examine the 
case. The Catholic Directory reports a total of 273 parishes for the 
seven States in 1927. Offhand, let us say that 73 of this total are 
complete parish units, with church, school, convent, rectory and one 
or more priests attached. Now, this class we may reasonably omit 
from this discussion, because these parish plants are as well organ- 
ized and as flourishing as any in the country. Of the remaining two 
hundred parishes, approximately one-half are independent, self-sup- 
porting units, with one priest, one church, one house, and one motor 
car. This lot of parishes constitutes the most typical and interesting 
development of the Church in the South. The majority of them 
came into being during the last twenty years, either by a natural 
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growth from a long-established Catholic community (existing first 
as a mission) or by a large and unforeseen settlement of Catholics 
in a town or city. The most common origin is the natural develop- 
ment from a mission. These parishes—“one-horse parishes,” as they 
are vulgarly called—are as varied in numbers and prosperity as the 
towns and cities where they are located. From the standpoint of 
prosperity, they are very often in exact proportion. If the community 
is well-to-do, the Catholics are likewise. And the prosperity of the 
community in turn is dependent chiefly on the wealth of the farmers 
and growers, or on what we call in a general way the back country. 
This interdependence has created a mutual good will and helpfulness 
among all classes, which is very marked in the South. It also 
accounts for the tribalism or nativism of the people, which appears 
in such ugly forms when it is exploited by wily politicians and 
religious fanatics and bigots. It is well to remember this when one 
thinks of the Ku Klux Klan and the like. The people are as righteous 
and earnest as the Israelites of old who followed the lead of Moses 
to the promised land. They are beginning to see now that their 
political and patriotic guides have a curious way of landing them in 
the wilderness. In every movement for good or evil, it is the leader 
who is responsible. This principle applies very closely to the one- 
priest, schoolless, independent parishes in the South. In 1927, ac- 
cording to The Catholic Directory, there were about 100 of them in 
our seven States. There must be at least 130 such parishes today. 
In each one the local priest is the leader, not merely for his own 
people, but for all the inhabitants of the town or city in which he 
lives, provided that he elects to exercise his natural prerogative. 
For that all that is necessary is to live and act as a priest. It then 
becomes apparent that he represents Christ and the Church. Living 
thus, he becomes a living argument for the integrity and decency 
of his Church, and a silent refutation of the calumny and slander 
which falls upon it. Contrary to popular opinion, it is not necessary 
or advisable in many cases for the priest to assume the Protestant 
attitude of civic usefulness, by joining one of the local societies 
organized for that end. Such affiliation very often obtains only 
personal popularity at the usual price of familiarity, which invariably 
detracts from the dignity of the priest. It is small wonder, then, that 
our Southern bishops are bending every effort to supply these 
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parishes with the most solid and presentable priests available. In 
this they are somewhat handicapped by the lack of native clergy and 
seminaries, and the general unwillingness of aspirants to the priest- 
hood in the North and East to accept Southern missions. Hence, 
the work of the Church in the South to date has been carried on 
mainly by the Irish volunteers, some German and French immigrant 
priests, and a small sprinkling of native and Northern clergy. The 
fostering and development of native vocations would seem to be 
one of the great needs of the Church in the South. And we venture 
to say that the preparatory seminary would be the most effective 
way to supply it. The country is generally well-equipped with major 
theological seminaries. One of the finest of them is South of the 
Mason-Dixon Line. But there is not one preparatory seminary in 
the seven States under consideration. This territory ought to be 
able to endow and operate at least one, with great profit to the faith. 

The one-priest parishes of the South have, however, a more urgent 
and immediate need. It is the establishing and endowing of a 
mission home or some central place where suitable priests may be 
equipped and trained for Southern missionary work, and become 
available at all times without cost to these parishes. In that way, 
the parishes could be readily supplied with that most vital aid in 
the strengthening of the propagation of the faith, which obviously 
cannot be obtained under present conditions. We need missionaries 
who understand the manners and the character of our people, and 
who are in sympathy with our struggle to preserve and defend 
the faith. 

Southern people are poor but proud. They are intelligent, hos- 
pitable, and courageous. Once they are shown the path to faith and 
truth, they will follow it unhesitatingly. Our missionaries must light 
the way. Even illiteracy, the darkest cloud on our horizon, cannot 
quite shut out the light of truth. What their minds cannot under- 
stand, their hearts will embrace, seeing and feeling as they shall 
some day the tender mercy and the quiet courage of Christ living 
again in our teaching and nursing Sisters. If there are instances— 
and there are—where these holy women were treated rudely or 
roughly in the South, it only indicates that, even here where chivalry 
is honored and prized, some people can descend a little lower than 
the beast. And you will invariably find, if you investigate the 
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perpetrator of such insult, that his species was spawned by that 
ugly monster of reconstruction days—the Carpetbagger. His breed 
has given us the brawling bigot, the gun-totin’ cracker, the negro- 
hater. This anomaly is gradually succumbing to the elegance of the 
julep a la Volstead and the gracious manner and high honor of 
Southern chivalry. We want the day when the South can see the 
courtliness, the sanctity, the purity and the restraint of our Catholic 
teaching and nursing Sisters. 

At the present time more than half the white population of the 
South have never seen a Catholic nun. An incredible number of 
them have never even seen a priest. Worse still, the information 
which they may have on this strange and mysterious subject is 
derived chiefly from the history of Maria Monk and the sinister 
revilings and caricatures of anti-Catholic periodicals. The influence 
of the nursing Sisters is only felt in the larger cities of the South 
where the Church is already flourishing and progressing. By a 
natural sequence they follow, rather than lead the Church. In 1927 
there were only fifteen hospitals and infirmaries in our seven South- 
ern States. Of this number six are located in the Diocese of Mobile, 
three in North Carolina, two each in Georgia and Tennessee, one in 
South Carolina, and one in St. Augustine. Natchez has none, 
strangely enough; it leads in the number of parochial schools— 
forty in all for white and colored. Parochial schools are the test, 
the measure, and the security of Catholic progress. To erect and 
operate them is unquestionably the greatest need of the Church in 
the South at present. It is also the greatest problem. How shall 
we supply them? Practically half of our parishes are schoolless— 
the priest and his little two-by-four parish are helpless. The priest 
is alone. The people are few and poor. The children are plentiful. 
They are all pleading and praying for Catholic education. The 
public schools are poor, badly managed and equipped (mentally and 
physically) and, on top of it all, preacher-ridden. Realizing this, the 
school boards which are not over-anxious either to employ or teach 
Catholics, would welcome’ relief schools of any kind. The parish- 
priest of such places dare not and could not venture to erect and 
operate a school on a revenue which barely keeps himself and the 
church in essentials. The diocese has not any foundation funds for 
such work. Ruinous interest leaves the bankers out. So the poor 
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pastor has to fall back on his old friend Kathleen Mavourneen, 
unless some central school building fund is organized to make loans 
for building and equipping schools, at a low rate of interest over 
a long period of time. In that case, the pastor and his little parish 
would sacrifice beyond measure to take care of the operation and 
the teachers of the school. It could be done. Meantime, the bishops 
and, the priests, the heroic nuns and Catholic people of the vast 
Empire of the South, struggle on against pagan education, Protes- 
tant domination, mixed marriages, faith-destroying lethargy of 
clime, and isolation from Catholic culture and ideals, to keep the 
faith in Dixie burning, and make it safe and tolerable for the rest 
of the Catholics in the United States. In the mission posts and rural 
areas of the South this struggle for the Faith is not merely a 
problem of progress, but a stubborn and sometimes disheartening 
fight for very life. Further conditions and requirements will be 
discussed in another article. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. MartInpAte, S.J., M.A. 


III. Meum et Vestrum Sacrificium 


Having mentioned prayer—that “unceasing”’ prayer which makes 
us always have our mind and intention conjoined with God’s, so 
that all our actions are truly Christ-acts and truly therefore priest- 
acts—how can I help mentioning Mass in particular? Mass pre- 
eminently is Christ’s Act, and the supreme Act that ever occurs in 
the universe. 

Now, it would be affectation to pretend that plenty of Catholics 
do not “go to Mass,” because other occupations attract them much 
more than it does. I think that, if we are quite honest, we will 
own up to Mass being on certain days rather a burden to ourselves. 
I must frankly say that I have met some priests part of whose 
holiday consists in not having to get up at any special time, and 
indeed not getting up at all in view of wandering out to a church 
so as to say Mass. I am always trying to be candid, and will say 
now that, being ill, it is a pleasure to me to know that I shall be 
brought tea directly I wake up and not have to dress and say Mass, 
which I always find an exceptionally exhausting experience. This 
pleasure is not swamped in me by the anguish of not being able to 
say Mass. It is interfered with by that sorrow, but it is not can- 
celled out by it, and I always try to make an act of contrition about it. 

I feel sure that Mass often gets reduced for us into being one 
of a series of things that we ought to do during the day. This is 
putting it strongly; but I deliberately want to emphasize that we 
can get to feel about Mass as about part of the day’s routine. Now, 
when Our Lord said: “With desire have I desired to eat this pasch 
with you’—that is, “earnestly, profoundly, have I desired”—He 
did not mean that simply because it was going to be the last one, 
with a special pathos or solemnity attached to it, but because it 
was going to contain the First Mass. Our first step, then, towards 
feeling as we should about Mass, may perhaps be an increased con- 
viction that it is not “I” who am to “say Mass,” but that it is 
“T incorporate with Christ” who am to offer Mass—the whole of 
the climax-act of Christ is about to be carried through by me. 
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I add at once that the laity will appreciate Mass just in proportion 
as they realize that they are doing something, not just that they 
are watching someone else doing—let alone saying—something : and 
therefore I try never to speak to the laity of their “hearing” Mass 
(as they might a sermon or even Vespers), nor even of their “as- 
sisting at Mass,” though “assisting” does suggest “helping.” But 
after all “assisting at a thing” does on the whole suggest being 
present at what someone else is doing, like a function on a prize- 
giving day when school children laboriously go through evolutions 
in which you take as much interest as you can for the sake of the 
Reverend Mother. I try to impress on the laity that they are 
“offering” Mass, and that that is the only quite proper word to use. 
The Holy Father has so often insisted on that. Unless I am misin- 
formed, when there was fairly recently some sort of discussion in 
Rome as to whether the congregation ought to or might make all 
the responses as the server does, he summoned a quantity of boys 
from various schools to his own Mass, and they all answered the 
whole of the Mass. At best, the server is only speaking in the name 
of all present, and the priest in his own sentences uses the plural. 
I know that this practice is growing; and the perfectly amazing 
increase Of sales of “Missals for the Laity,’ with explanations in 
detail of all that is happening, cannot but portend an action of the 
Holy Ghost. 

So strong was the impression that I gathered, during the last few 
years, that this was so, that I had resolved to speak during this year 
of nothing save the Mass—literally, the Mass as in the Missal, with 
the theology of Mass supporting it somewhat as a skeleton supports 
a flesh-and-blood man, who himself comes to life and moves and 
does his work at special times. It is true that I found people never 
seemed tired of hearing about the least detail concerned with Mass, 
and I have been earnestly asked to interpose a quarter of an hour 
during Saturday night confessions, in which the Liturgical Mass of 
the next Sunday should be explained, its Introit linked with its 
Gradual, and both with its Post-Communion and so forth. I have 
not been able to manage it yet ; but the requests have come from very 
diverse parts of the country, and recently I tried to provide a sort 
of minimum response by writing the “Mind of the Missal.” If 
sales count for anything, it contained some supply that was 
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demanded, and has been recommended in at least one Pastoral. As 
a matter of fact, I found my intention cut across by no less extraor- 
dinary an appetite for hearing in detail about the Life of Christ; 
but the two did not seem to me to clash. If, in Mass, you meet 
and deal with a Person, you do so all the better for knowing all 
you can about Him. 

Now, in a short paper you cannot choose many points to insist 
upon. May I, therefore, venture to select one? At Mass, there 
is the “Elevation.”” We now attach great solemnity to that moment. 
But it is of recent introduction, and it has nothing essential to do 
with the Narrative of the Institution of the Eucharist, and it is 
inserted for the sake of the people who wanted—anyway our an- 
cestors did—to “see God” (and within recent years we have been 
recommended to raise our heads just then and not bury them in 
our hands) ; and this Elevation is not performed for the sake (if I 
dare say so) of God. But there is an Elevation which exists purely 
for that purpose, and the laity do not so much as see it. I refer 
to that which occurs just before the Pater noster. 

The French ring a bell at this moment; and, though on the whole 
I dislike the jingling of bells, and though gongs (I believe) are 
forbidden by some “Answer” to which no one seems to pay much 
attention, I would welcome the bell at the Sanctus, the Hanc igitur, 
and the Communion, and the solemn special gong at the Consecra- 
tion and the “Lesser Elevation”—lesser, believe me, only in the 
physical sense, because the Sacred Host and Chalice are not lifted 
quite so high as at the previous one. For this assuredly is the 
mighty moment of Mass. 

At this moment the priest proclaims: “Per Ipsum, et cum Ipso, 
et in Ipso, EST tibi Deo Patri Omnipotenti in unitate Spiritus 
Sancti, omnis honor et gloria!’ He asserts, he does not supplicate : 
EST, not SIT. It is the fact. It is an accomplishment. The thing, 
as Christ said on His cross, has been “consummated”—brought to 
its acme, its sum-total, its perfection. By means of Jesus Christ here 
present, along with Jesus Christ (we being co-present), in Jesus 
Christ (we being not merely juxtaposed, not merely hand in hand, 
but incorporated with Him, so that God, seeing Him, cannot but 
see us, nor can see us anywhere save in Him), there actually IS— 
exists—for Thee, O God, ALL HONOR AND GLORY. You 
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cannot even want any more. You cannot ask for more. The 
whole thing is actually being given to You. 

What a moment! How surpass it? Impossible! Let but the 
priest mean that this is the central moment not only of this Mass 
but of his life, and he will go through the day acting thus “by 
means of” Christ, “along with” Christ, nay, “within” Christ, and 
his effect will be a Christ-effect. Thus may a priest so use his 
Mass that he really comes to feel it as the center-point of ‘his day 
—not so as to exempt him from doing a thousand other things 
during his day, but so as to draw all those other things back into 
it, so that he really will move through his world as an alter Christus. 











“MODERNIST” ART 


By RaLtpw ApAms CRAM 


As I said in the last paper, it is quite natural to ask why we 
should go back to one of the Catholic styles of the past—types that 
have been out of use for periods ranging from two to ten centuries 
—to find a basis for our design today. Except in the case of the 
Renaissance this was never done before. One style grew more or 
less out of another, naturally and without much regard to empirical 
theory but with due reference to immediate precedent, available 
materials, and racial inclination. Somehow a new vision became 
implicit in society; an inspired ecclesiastic (like William of Vol- 
piano, Anselm, William of Wykeham, or Suger) or an equally 
inspired “cementarius,”’ master-builder or craftsman (like Isidore 
of Miletus, Eudes de Montreuil, William of Sens, or John of 
Kent), precipitated this in material form, the public accepted it with 
avidity, and so a new style came into being to run its allotted course 
and then give place to another of the same genesis and with the 
same destiny. Is not the same thing happening today? Are not 
the “Modernists” beating out a new style in the same way, and 
should we not accept their lead and follow in their tracks? 

In the first place, what exactly is “Modernism” in architecture? 
It is a style that arose in France as one result of the War. It isa 
form of esthetic revolution with a distinctly Bolshevik cast. It re- 
jects all precedent, casting all the architecture of the past into the 
discard. It denies the existence of absolute beauty, maintaining 
that this sense of beauty is a purely personal reaction to stimuli. It 
scorns refinement and subtlety, and in general reverts, if at all, 
to primitive forms and modes (in sculpture frequently to those of 
Central African tribes and in painting to those of defective children 
in the lower grades of public schools) ; and whatever it is, it must 
be different, that is, something never seen or probably thought of 
before. It accepts as a new evangel the new building materials 
and methods evolved through our technological civilization. Steel, 
glass, and reinforced concrete are held to have discredited stone, 
brick and wood and to have eliminated them from consideration. 
The philosophies, spiritual impulses, ideals, social, economic and 
industrial methods of the past are cast aside, and in their place 
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are established, as the energizing force, the concepts and processes 
of big business and international finance, technological civilization, 
pragmatic philosophy, power as the end of living, and force as 
the ultima ratio. 

Within certain perfectly definite limits this is a logical and laud- 
able program. In so far as it applies to those forces engendered by 
the new civilization and the new or transformed agencies and insti- 
tutions through which it works, it is a rational method. During 
the last hundred and fifty years an entirely new scheme of existence 
has come into being, and this has taken definite form within a 
period easily covered by my own memory. Prior to the year 1800 
no new potential had come into the world during the historic 
period. Changes there had been innumerable, but they were in 
form, not in substance. Now we confront a new thing, a civiliza- 
tion without precedent, a culture—if you may call it such—utterly 
novel in essence and in shape. There is a greater cleft between the 
world of today and that of Washington than between his world and 
that of Akhnatan of Egypt. Until this new civilization took final 
shape about the beginning of the century, art had nothing new to 
express, the principles remained the same, the forms varied and 
the content, but the art of Egypt, Greece, Byzantium, the Middle 
Ages, and the Renaissance was the same art, and esthetically there 
was nothing new under the sun. Now it is different, and the new 
thing that was conceived by the Renaissance and Reformation, form- 
ulated by the social and political revolution and precipitated in 
organic form by the discoveries of physical science and the me- 
chanics of industrialism, has nothing whatever to do with the 
historic past and still less relation with the art it created for its 
highest expression. Modernism in life demands modernism in art. 
What kinship is there between railroad terminals and hangars and 
the architecture of Hellas? What link have department stores and 
insurance buildings with Byzantium, or moving picture houses and 
hotels and state capitols with the Catholic Middle Ages? None 
whatever, and these and a thousand other new institutions could 
no more go back to historic architecture or any other of the arts 
than the Christian religion could house itself in Doric temples. 
The new art of the American skyscraper in its not unusual beauty 
is exactly expressive of this dominant force in its best aspect, as 
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the new art of France and Germany in its very usual ugliness is 
expressive of the same force in its less admirable aspects. No 
fault can be found with the development of new forms to express 
a new thing—praise rather is to be given; but is the Catholic Church, 
is religion itself, content to accept a position as an integral part 
of this blazing novelty and subject itself to its principles and regu- 
lations? Certainly nothing could be further from its intent, and 
therefore nothing can be further from its art than ‘Modernism.” 

Am I setting up a man of straw? Is there, in point of fact, 
the remotest chance that anything of the kind impends? Probably 
not the slightest, no more than there is a chance of America going 
Bolshevist. So far as I know, there is but one case of “Modernist” 
ecclesiastical art thus far on record in the United States, and, though 
this is indeed Catholic, it is so half-hearted, so “pink” in a manner 
of speaking, that it would hardly be recognized by the illuminati of 
the Continent as of their ilk. Yet the thing has, so to speak, “gone 
over big” in Europe, though I think it is only in France that the 
Church has shown it any favor. In Germany, Holland and Scan- 
dinavia it is, I am sure, strictly Evangelical. There is an insistent 
propaganda in its favor amongst the artistic intelligentsia in France 
that is echoed by those who still, for some obscure reason, look on 
France as a leader in art. The virus is seeping rapidly into the 
American schools of architecture, largely—again for some obscure 
reason—because it is held that design must be taught by a French- 
man educated in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and so it is in nine out 
of ten of our admirable art schools. Fortunately in a way and for 
once, these schools ignore religion and religious art except as an 
archeological exercise; therefore, this influence, which may be good 
in secular fields (one never knows), can hardly become operative, 
through scholastic channels, in church building and the arts allied 
therewith. 

And yet the whole scheme is so plausible, so logical. Is this not 
the style that both materially and spiritually (if they will allow 
the word) expresses our new and amazing and triumphant civiliza- 
tion? Has it not completely ousted the Romanesque engine house, 
the Gothic Odd Fellows Hall, the Renaissance office building, the 
Second Empire hotel? Is it not the one style to use for all the 
novel embodiments of our mechanical age? Very well: was there in 
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the past (since they appeal to the past) a time when there was 
one style for a castle or guild hall and another for a church? Did 
the builders of the Middle Ages try to imitate Imperial Rome or 
the Athens of Perikles? But here are new, stimulating, facile and 
economical building materials. Why hold to clumsy and costly stone 
and marble, fill your auditoriums with big masonry columns, and 
take ten years to build what, with the new methods, you could 
accomplish in as many months? This is the twentieth century— 
also the United States of America. Be yourselves. We are creating 
an American Style, while you church-builders slink back into the 
Dark Ages (they actually regard them as that) to try to bring to 
life forms of art dead for centuries and cut off from “God’s 
Country” by the width of an ocean. These forms may be Italian, 
French, English, but they certainly are not American. You Cath- 
olics claim that your Church transcends all racial and national 
limits. Then show that in the United States it is American by 
using our new American style, which is architecturally a fine thing 
and is bound to be finer yet in the light of our manifest destiny. 


Well, it is all very plausible and very logical until it is analyzéd 


more closely. It seems to me that it fails because it rests on several 
unjustifiable assumptions: (1) that our present technological- 
materialist-industrial civilization is better than anything that has 
gone before, will last indefinitely, and is bound to condition and 
control all other phases of life, including religion; (2) that this 
present phase of life has, or is bound to have, such unity as has 
existed under many of the sequent systems of the past; (3) that 
there are no such things as permanent canons of beauty, however 
the forms may vary, and that one man’s idea of art is as good 
as another; (4) that the Catholic Faith and the Catholic Church 
are mutable things subject to the same vicissitudes, variations and 
development as secular society and secular culture. 

Now, all of these premises I do explicitly deny, and all Catholics 
will agree that at least some of them are wrong. There is no earthly 
reason to suppose that “Modernism” will last any longer than any 
of the other fads that have preceded it, from the Romanticism of 
a century ago to the last furore prior to “Modernism.” Pre- 
Raphaelitism made much more of a stir, and incidentally produced 
much that was a great deal better to look at, for in the midst of 
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considerable gratuitous artificiality there was a kernel of reality 
that has survived. There is the same kernel in the case of 
“Modernism,” and this thing will last; but what it is has no more 
relationship to the current products in architecture, painting and 
sculpture than had the meticulous niceties and the medieval languors 
of Rossetti and Burne-Jones to the real passion for enduring beauty 
that lies behind. In its outward showing this current style is too 
infernally ugly to last, and this quality alone must isolate it from 
any Catholic use. Already it is, in its most consistent and aggressive 
forms, a “dead dog.” In Paris it no longer amuses, at least in 
the fields of painting and sculpture, and I am sure the same will 
shortly be true in architecture. When a fad becomes more or less 
of a bore, its day is done. 

What then are we to do? What is the answer to the earnest 
pastor? We have to admit that we are cut off from tradition, 
that culture today is so complex that by comparison political “na- 
tionalism” has almost the appearance of a serene unity. There is 
no “national style’—or racial for that matter. For the first time 
in history we are all at sea, with no reliable guidance and only 
the fallible architect to fall back upon. Manifestly the wise course 
is to look up those historic styles that at different times were used 
by the Catholic Church to express the Catholic Faith, and work 
onward from these in loyalty but in the consciousness that after 
all we do not live in the sixth century or the twelfth or the fifteenth, 
even though the Church lived in them all, lives today, and will live 
on in the future. We have ruled out “Modernism” for very mani- 
fest reasons. We rule out Colonial because it is essentially a 
Protestant style, entirely unacceptable to Catholic use, and is not 
particularly beautiful or significant at its best. We are bound to 
look dubiously on the High Renaissance of Italy, if not because of 
its artificiality, then for the reason that it was coincident with a 
century of Catholic life with which it is difficult to be reconciled. 
As I said before, it is too Medici and too Borgia. 

There remains the whole mass of noble creations, East and West, 
from Justinian to William of Wykeham, a period of some thirteen 
centuries marked by infinite variety, singular beauty, and exact sig- 
nificance. Surely this is enough. Just which of these is best to be 
used is a question that depends for its answer on many and varied 
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considerations, and generally can best be solved by the architect, if 
(as must be the case) he is by sympathy, capacity and experience in 
a position to render this primary service. Which again emphasizes 
the point on which I must so tediously insist: that, as only the best 
art can be used for religious purposes, so only the best architects can 
be employed. In any case, there can hardly be Continental uniformi- 
ty, nor is this desirable. Race, climate, historical associations argue 
for one thing here, another there. On the Atlantic seaboard we re- 
vert naturally to the Catholic Gothic of England, France, and 
Ireland—the last, by the way, a very individual style not so widely 
used as should be the case. On the Pacific Coast, particularly in the 
South, and measurably in Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, the 
type of the Franciscan Missions and of the superb Baroque of Mex- 
ico has singular propriety. For the vast area between the Appalach- 
ians and the Coast Range, the Canadian border and the Gulf, there 
is no guiding light, neither racial nor traditional. Sometimes there 
is a hint of some local peculiarity—an enclave of French descent as 
here and there in Michigan or Louisiana, of Dutch or German in 
New York or Pennsylvania—but mostly the field is clear. Prob- 
ably the safest course is to follow some very simplified form of 
Gothic, but this does not rule out a wholesome admixture of 
much else—Lombard notes and Renaissance for example, for let me 
repeat there is no virtue in exact archeology. “Period” art does not 
go in the case of the Catholic Church. 


I dare say it would be a good thing if there was a universal style 
for all Catholic art—Gothic, say, though much modified to fit wide- 
ly varying climate and landscape—so that one would know at once, 
on sighting a church, just what it was. This may come in time, but 
one thing is sure: it cannot be such a style as would and may develop 
from our present secular civilization, imposed by it on the Church. 
When substantial unity comes, if it ever does, it must be a Catholic 
unity, created and directed by vital religious force, and by this 
agency imposed on a redeemed secular society. Until this time ar- 
rives, there is nothing to be done except to build as consistently as 
we can on the ruined foundations of an old Catholic society, not as 
savants and archeologists, but as creative pastors and devoted mas- 
ter-builders. Something may come of this, and it may well be more 
than a revivified Christian art. 








THE WISDOM OF CANON 1331 
By Joseru G. Kempr, Ph. D. 


Canon 1331 prescribes that the pastor shall instruct more fully in 
Christian Doctrine the children who have recently received their first 
Communion. In the light of the entire legislation on catechetical 
instruction, there can be no doubt that this Canon intends the in- 
struction to be given by the pastor personally, or at least by priests 
assisting the pastor, if this be at all possible. After pointing out 
that catechizing is the proper and most serious office of pastors 
(Canon 1329), the Code explicitly states that, needing assistance, 
the pastor is in the first place to employ the help of other priests in 
the parish (Canon 1333). On the other hand, unless excused by 
legitimate impediment, priests must assist their pastor in this work. 
Again, the young people who attend the higher schools are to receive 
a deeper knowledge of their religion, and the bishops are to appoint 
priests for that work (Canon 1373). 

If there be any inclination to leave the work of religious instruc- 
tion to others, it will probably appear first of all in regard to the 
children spoken of in Canon 1331. They are most likely in a Catholic 
school, and can be instructed by the Sisters or Brothers who are 
their teachers. Yet, the Church insists that they be instructed by 
priests, and therein she shows her great wisdom. 

It is a sad fact that many people suffer from a faulty religious 
development. In the first place, many people carry with them through 
life childish—not to say infantile—ideas. Concepts of God are 
sometimes very strange indeed. It is true that the limited human 
mind can form only a very imperfect idea of God. Language, 
moreover, is still more inadequate, so that even the language of 
Holy Scripture is hampered in describing Him. But many people 
have a very childish and grossly anthropomorphic idea of God. 
To many God is a kind of heartless tyrant. Their God is forever 
spying on them to catch them in sin. He is limited in His ideas, 
for He thinks only of sin, sees only sin, takes account only of sin. 
Even God’s joy is conceived as a negation: No sin! The justice 
of God is conceived as punishing, never as rewarding. His mercy 
is lost to view in the consideration of His avenging justice.* 


1 For some extreme examples of distorted ideas of God and the Saviour, see 
R. Liertz, “Erziehung und Seelsorge” (Miinich, 1927), pp. 64-73. 
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The ranks of scrupulants are recruited in part from such as these, 
as are the ranks of the sceptics. In probing for the deep-lying 
causes, the confessor or spiritual director sometimes uncovers them. 
But the number of those who suffer because of such ideas must 
remain a matter of conjecture. Some of these ideas remain forever 
hidden, to hamper progress. Others are revealed in a time of 
spiritual crisis. The insufficiency of such ideas at those times is 
graphically portrayed by Dr. J. Klug: 

“At every flash of lightning and clap of thunder the Thunder- 
God of childhood reappears to the adult, who has long since grown 
up in every other stratum of his being, but remains infantile in his 
religious ideas. But what is far worse, it is not only physical 
thunder and lightning that call up his childish idea of God. This 
idea recurs still more forcibly when storm clouds darken the 
horizon of his life, when the consciousness of guilt lies over the 
soul like the leaden sky presaging a storm, and the guilty soul 
momentarily awaits the avenging lightning hurled by the hand of 
God. If then he is actually stricken, if a storm actually breaks 
upon him, his childish concept of God reawakens. As a child, he 
feared this God, and he sought to flee Him when pedagogic folly 
sought thus to frighten him. Now when he is stricken, when he is 
tossed about in the raging floods of a severe trial, how can he pray 
with resignation and confidence to the God he has so grossly mis- 
conceived ?””? 

The proper reverence towards God is natural to one who has a 
correct knowledge of Him. If that knowledge be deficient, it may 
reveal itself, not only by abnormal fear, but also by the contrary 
fault, too little reverence. Some give evidence of what has been 
called a “democratic idea of God.” * They would deal with God as 
with an equal; they make demands; they prescribe what He shall do. 
Such undue familiarity and lack of reverence would be impossible 
if it were not for their inadequate knowledge. 

Together with distorted ideas of God and His attributes, we find 
peculiar notions of the Saviour, of diabolical powers, of sin and 
redemption, of judgment and punishment. In the moral field we 
see the excessive casuistry that seeks unaided to determine in every 
case the exact degree of sin. Others seem to have no idea whatever 
of the difference between temptation and sin, particularly as regards 
purity. They suffer agonies because they cannot rule out unwanted 
thoughts and bodily sensations. In this matter ‘of purity there are 


2“Tiefen der Seele” (5th ed., Paderborn, 1928), p. 88. 
8 Stimmen der Zeit, XCVII (1919), 433 saq. 
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also some who stress it overmuch—that is, who make virtue abso- 
lutely synonymous with chastity. Other sins concern them little, 
so long as they are free from impurity. 

Religious practices reveal still further cases of faulty development. 
For some, perfection consists solely in a heaping up of prayers, 
devotions, memberships in societies, and they will exercise them 
even at the expense of neglecting the duties of their state of life. 
We are familiar with the “First Friday-ites” who think little of 
Sunday observance. Others manufacture a virtue or a perfection 
out of their character and temperament, deeming that alone a virtue 
to which they naturally incline and neglecting all else. Some have 
a peculiar idea of prayer. Certain definite formulas must be repeated 
at all costs. Father Lippert, S.J., speaks of “the many who for sheer 
praying never attain to prayer; they avoid God’s inviting grace, lest 
He keep them from reaching their determined number of prayers.’ 

There is today in some quarters much interest in mystical phe- 
nomena. But only too frequently there are serious defects here. 
There is the inordinate seeking after mystical experience, when 
after all such experiences are the free gift of God, who grants them 
when He wills and in the manner He sees fit. There is also the 
tendency to dip lightly into mystical works. “Pilfering,” Fr. Zim- 
mermann, S.J., calls it in his recent work on ascetic theology, where 
he decries “the pilfering from mystical authors, for love of which 
scarcely a single fault is combated, yea, which is sometimes ob- 
served in people who manifest serious disorders.””* 

It would be impossible to recount all the evidences of faulty reli- 
gious development. More important is the question: How does 
such development come about, and how may it be prevented? The 
beginnings of these cases are to be found way back in childhood. 
Take, for example, the ideas of God. We call God “Father,” and 
depict His actions as those of a father. It is not to be wondered at, 
then, that the child’s first ideas of God, His nature, His attributes, 
His mode of action, should be linked up with the character and 
behavior of his corporeal father. If that parent be ill-tempered, prone 
to outbursts of anger, and quick to punish, is it any wonder that 
the child carries these ideas over into his concept of God? Childhood 


*“Von Seele zu Seele” (19th ed., Freiburg, 1927), p. 23. 
5 “Lehrbuch der Aszetik” (Freiburg, 1929), p. 45. 
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is a time of fears, and too often these fears are played upon unduly. 
The “pedagogic folly” spoken of by Klug—that is, the terrorizing 
of the child with a grossly misconceived, vindictive God—is used 
not only in school, but still more frequently in the pre-school age. 
Later the child is instructed for First Communion. But this instruc- 
tion is necessarily incomplete. In addition, in spite of all precautions, 
the reception of the Sacraments may be the occasion of misunder- 
standings. Later the child hears things in sermons for adults and 
misinterprets them. Unless these erroneous ideas are corrected, the 
child grows into manhood hampered in the very fundamentals of 
religion. 

The time to correct false ideas, as well as to develop and expand 
sound ideas of religion, is in the instruction spoken of in Canon 
1331, and the priest is the one to do it. There is no intention here 
of disparaging the excellent work done by the Sisters and Brothers 
in our schools. But conscientious religious are the first to bewail 
their limitations. They would like “a better knowledge of their 
religion.”® They realize they have not that knowledge of their 
religion which is acquired by the priest. The course of studies in 
the seminary covered the matter systematically. The priest’s reading, 
his study, his dealing with souls, have since then widened and 
deepened this knowledge. In consequence, the priest has that bird’s- 
eye view of the whole field which enables him to see all parts of it in 
proper perspective. He is not likely to give undue emphasis to any 
one point, for he sees them all in their proper relation to one 
another. His work in hearing the confessions of children acquaints 
him with many of the misunderstandings to which children are 
prone. He has seen cases of faulty development in adults, and can 
guard against them in the children he instructs. Recent works of 
catechetics stress the value of the Liturgy in religious instruction." 
If there is anyone who has a grasp of the Liturgy, it is surely the 
priest. All this makes him the proper instructor in religion for the 
children in school. 

6 See Dr. Campbell’s quotation of Sr. M. Antonia’s questionnaire and disser- 
tation in THe HomiLetic AND PastoraL Review, XXX (February, 1930), 471. 

7 J. T. McMahon, “Some Methods of Teaching Religion” (1st ed., New York, 
1928) ; J. K. Sharp, “Aims and Methods in Teaching Religion” (New_York, 
1929); R. G. Bandas, “Catechetical Methods” (New York, 1929). Dr. Bandas 
reminds us that “once the children have left the Catechism or the Catholic school, 


the Church has no way of reaching them, generally speaking, except through the 
Liturgy” (p. 78). 
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The suspicion may arise here that there is something wrong with 
this line of thought. Granting cases of faulty development, it might 
seem that we shall have to say that either priests have been remiss 
in the fulfillment of their duty or such faulty development is inev- 
itable. But there is no accusation of failure in the duty of catechizing. 
On the other hand, we must grant that there will probably always 
be some cases of faulty development. The point, however, is this: 
if the religious instruction were not kept in the hands of priests, 
how many more such cases there would be! The Church forestalls 
such dire possibilities by her legislation. There might be an inclina- 
tion to leave this instruction in the hands of the teachers. But in 
Canon 1331 the Church legislates that the children after their First 
Communion—in other words, the children in school—are to be 
instructed by priests. And therein she shows her great wisdom. . 




















PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Order of Procedure 


ORDER OF THE CourRT CALENDAR FOR CASES PENDING 


The judges and tribunals are bound to try the cases brought 
before them in that order in which they came to the court, unless 
some case requires a more speedy decision than the others. In the 
latter case, the preference must be stated by special decree of the 
judge or the court (Canon 1627). 


Natural equity demands that the person who was first in the 
order of time with his request to the judge concerning the defense 
of his rights or the redress of wrongs should be heard first. That 
does not mean that the court must first finish the trial of a case 
before it can accept another, for many cases may be conducted 
simultaneously, each one in its turn. Thus, for instance, on the 
same day a few witnesses in one case may be heard and a few in 
another case, and some other formality may be performed concerning 
a third or fourth case. 


An exception to the rule on the order of the trial of cases is 
permitted if the nature of a case requires a speedy trial and decision. 
The law does not state what cases are to be finished without delay. 
Evidently the court is to judge from the nature of the case and the 
attendant circumstances whether the trial is to get preference in the 
order of time over other cases. Wernz-Vidal are of the opinion 
that the cases mentioned in Canon 1639 would be among the ones 
contemplated in Canon 1627, namely, when necessity, Christian 
charity or the public welfare demand quick action of the court. In 
marriage cases the danger to souls often calls for a speedy decision 
(cfr. Wernz-Vidal, “Ius Canonicum,” De Processibus, V1, n. 165). 
Whenever the judge is of the opinion that a case is to be given 
preference on the calendar of the court, he is ordered by the law of 
the Code to issue a decree to that effect. It will be appropriate to 
mention in the decree the reason why preference is given to a case, 
though the law does not prescribe the recital of the reason. 
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DILATORY EXCEPTIONS 


Dilatory exceptions, especially those which have reference to the 
personages and the manner of the trial, must be proposed and ruled 
on before the contestatio litis, unless they emerged only after the 
contestatio, or the party raising the exceptions affirms under oath 
that he did not have knowledge of them until then. 

The exception, however, of the absolute incompetency of the 
judge may be raised by the parties at any period of the trial or 
stage of the case. 

In like manner, the exception of excommunication can be raised 
at every period and every stage of a trial, provided it is raised before 
the final sentence. In fact, if there is question of exrcommunicati 
vitandi or of excommunicati tolerati censured by declaratory or 
condemnatory sentence, they must be always excluded ex officio by 
the court (Canon 1628). 

Incidental questions which arise out of the main point at issue in 
a lawsuit may come up at the beginning or in the course of a trial. 
Those incidental questions frequently take the form of exceptions. 
The Code distinguishes between dilatory and peremptory exceptions. 
The former do not go into the merit of the cause of action but 
merely delay the trial, as the term dilatory indicates. Peremptory 
exceptions, on the other hand, put an end to the litigation. Certain 
dilatory exceptions have to be made immediately after the bill of 
complaint or the petition has been offered to the court before the 
contestatio litis (1.e., the joining of issues) takes place. In fact, 
all dilatory exceptions are to be made before the joining of issues, 
but especially : 

(1) exceptions which have reference to the persons composing 
the court and the persons that are parties to the trial. Wherefore, 
exceptions as to the competency of the judge, refusal of the judge 
because of suspicion that he is prejudiced in the case, lack of proper 
delegation of delegated judge, objection to the plaintiff by the 
defendant that he is not entitled to bring suit for reason of personal 
disqualifications, and similar objections or exceptions are to be raised 
before the joining of issues; 

(2) exceptions concerning the manner, order, or form of trial, 
which are also to be raised before the joining of issues. 

Two exceptions may be raised at any time of the trial and at any 
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stage (first, second, appeal), and they are: (1) the plea that the 
judge is absolutely incompetent to try the case; (2) the plea that 
the judge or a party to the trial is excommunicated. Canon 2264 
makes the trial by an excommunicated judge illicit because it is an 
exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction forbidden to excommunicated 
persons; and, if the excommunication has been imposed by a con- 
demnatory or declaratory sentence or if he has been declared an 
excommunicatus vitandus, the judicial acts are invalid. If the plain- 
tiff has incurred excommunication, the defendant raising the objec- 
tion and proving the fact can bar him from bringing the action for 
the time that he remains excommunicated, for according to Canon 
2263 a person excommunicated by sentence of the court is deprived 
of the right to act as plaintiff, excepting only the action for testing 
the justice or legality of his excommunication and cases in which 
he needs the services of the court to avert injury to his soul; in the 
latter cases he may act only through a proxy. Moreover, excom- 
municated persons whose excommunication has not been acted upon 
by the ecclesiastical court, but who have fallen into the censure by 
committing an offense punished automatically with excommunication 
by the law of the Church, may be repelled by the defendant, though 
Canon 1654 says that they are generally admitted to act as plaintiffs 
in court, which has to be understood in the sense of Canon 1628, 
that they are admitted unless the defendant raises the exception of 
excommunication against them. If the plaintiff is an excommuicatus 
vitandus, or if he is excommunicated by declaratory or condemnatory 
sentence, the judge of his own initiative is obliged to refuse him 
permission to bring the suit. 

The rules concerning excommunication apply to Catholics, for the 
Code is not concerned with non-Catholics except incidentally (as in 
marriage and a few other affairs, in which cases the text of the 
Code makes it plain that non-Catholics are spoken of). If, therefore, 
we say that non-Catholics have no right to bring an action in the 
ecclesiastical courts, it is not precisely because there is an excom- 
munication on heresy, but because they are outside the Church and 
have no right to the services of the courts of the Church. 


PEREMPTORY EXCEPTIONS 


Peremptory exceptions which put an end to the litigation (e.g., 
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the exception of res iudicata, compromise or amicable settlement, 
etc.) must be raised and ruled on before the joining of issues. Should 
one party raise them later, his plea is not to be rejected, but he is 
held liable for the costs, unless he proves that he did not maliciously 
delay the raising of the exception. 

Other peremptory exceptions must be raised after the joining of 
the issues, and they are to be ruled on at the proper time according 
to the rules concerning incidental questions (Canon 1629). 


CouUNTER-CLAIMS BY THE DEFENDANT 


It is preferable that counter-claims or suits by the defendant be 
made immediately after the joining of issues, but they may be 
brought at any time during the trial before the sentence is rendered. 

The counter-suits are to be tried simultaneously with the main 
suit, unless it is necessary to try them separately, or the judge thinks 
a separate trial more expedient (Canon 1630). 

The present Canon is concerned with the order of time in which 
the counter-claims or suits should be brought by the defendant, more 
detailed rules about these suits being given later in the Code. 
Ordinarily, the counter-claims are to be tried simultaneously with 
the action of the plaintiff, but the judge is given discretionary power 
to try them separately. 


QUESTION CONCERNING EXPENSES OF THE TRIAL 


All questions regarding the security to be given to cover the cost 
of the trial, about granting the services of the court free of charge 
(if such a petition should have been made right at the beginning of 
the trial), and other similar points are as a rule to be settled before 
the joining of issues (Canon 1631). 

Later on, under Canons 1914-1916, the Code speaks of the total 
or partial remission of the costs of the trial for both plaintiff and 
defendant. In the present Canon the Code is concerned with the 
order of time when the questions concerning the cost of a canonical 
trial are to be settled by the judge. 


PREJUDICIAL QUESTIONS 


If, after the principal controversy or suit has been submitted to 
the court, a so-called prejudicial question should arise (that is to 
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say, a question on the solution of which depends the solution of the 
main suit), this latter issue must be first decided by the court 
(Canon 1632). 

There are several cases in the Law of the Decretals which express 
the same principle as Canon 1632, namely that questions arising in 
the course of a trial should be examined into and decided by the 
court immediately, if they are of such a nature that the solution 
of the main point of the lawsuit depends on the decision given to 
the incidental question. 


ORDER OF SETTLEMENT OF OTHER INCIDENTAL QUESTIONS 


If incidental issues arise out of the main controversy, those inci- 
dental issues should first be settled which prepare the way for the 
solution of the other issues. 

If there is no logical connection between the incidental issues, they 
shall be decided in the order in which they have been raised by 
either party. 

If the charge “de spolio”’ arises incidentally, that issue must be 
settled before all others (Canon 1633). 

This is the last Canon on the order of time in which the court is 
to take cognizance of cases and of incidental questions arising in 
the course of trial of cases. The law demands the natural and 
logical process of first settling incidental questions which have a 
bearing on the main issue raised by the plaintiff. If various inci- 
dental questions are raised, and there is no necessary connection 
between them so as to make the solution of one depend on the 
solution of another, they shall be taken up by the court in the order 
in which they were proposed by the parties. The question of the 
“spolium” which means that a party claims to have been deprived 
of the possession of an object or quasi-possession of a right by 
force or stealth on the part of the other party to the suit, is to 
be settled before all other incidental questions, because he has a 
right to be put into possession first before answering any claims 
of the opposing party concerning that matter. 


TERMS OF POSTPONEMENT AND “FATALIA LEGIS” 


By fatalia legis are meant fixed periods upon the lapse of which 
the law denies the right to sue; they cannot be prolonged. Terms 
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of postponement fixed by the court or by agreement of the parties 
may before their expiration be extended by the judge for a just 
cause, after a hearing or at the request of the parties. The judge. 
however, must beware lest the trial be unduly protracted by the 
postpoiiement (Canon 1634). 


In reference to the time when certain judicial acts are to be done, 
there are two kinds of terms or periods specified in the procedural 
law of the Code: (1) absolute periods which, when elapsed, bar 
the plaintiff or defendant from acting, and they cannot be pro- 
longed by the court even with the consent of both parties to the 
trial; (2) other terms or periods, fixed either by the court or by 
agreement of the parties, which can before their lapse be prolonged 
by the judge for a reasonable cause. If the judge prolongs them on 
his own initiative, the parties to the trial must be consulted, and 
permitted to raise objection and prove why postponement is not 
desirable; if the parties to the trial agree to request the judge for a 
postponement and petition the judge to grant the same, he may grant 
or refuse the request as he sees fit, provided the trial of the case is 
not unduly protracted. 


Law TERMS FALLING ON A HOLYDAY 


If the day fixed for a judicial action falls on a holyday, and the 
order of the judge does not explicitly state that the court is never- 
theless to sit for the trial of cases, the term is to be understood to 
extend to the next following day that is not a holyday (Canon 
1635). 

According to Canon 1248, judicial proceedings are forbidden on 
holydays of obligation, which includes all Sundays and for the 
United States the six holydays of obligation fixed by special decree 
(Holy Office, December 31, 1885; Acta et Decreta C. Balt. III, 
p. cv). Canon 1639 adds the three last days of Holy Week to 
those on which ecclesiastical courts should not sit. If a date set 
by the judge for a judicial act falls on a holyday of obligation, the 
date is automatically transferred to the next day, unless the judge 
explicitly states that the court will sit on that date notwithstanding 
its being a holyday of obligation. The reason for the exception is 
that the judge has authority by Canon 1639 to permit or command 
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court actions under the circumstances spoken of in Canon 1639, as 
will be explained in the following paragraphs. 


TIME AND PLACE FOR CourRT SESSIONS 


Though the bishop has the right to hold court at any place within 
his diocese with the exception of exempt places, he should never- 
theless designate a hall at the town or city of his residence which 
is to serve as the ordinary place for trials. A crucifix should occupy 
a prominent place in this hall, and a Book of the Gospels must be 
provided (Canon 1636). 

The “Liber Sextus” of the Decretals (cap. 7, de officio Ordinari, 
book I, title 16) states: “Since the bishop is known to have ordinary 
jurisdiction in his whole diocese, there is no doubt that he can in 
any place within his diocese, with the exception of exempt places, 
sit in court and hear cases subject to the ecclesiastical forum, either 
in person or through a delegate.” The Code in the above-cited Canon 
repeats the former law, and adds the precept that the Ordinary’s 
court should be established in a suitable place in the town or city 
of the bishop’s residence so that court may be held ordinarily in 
that place. Evidently the Ordinary may for special reasons conduct 
some trials in places other than the city of his residence. What is 
said here about the exempt places has reference to the houses of 
exempt religious and other legal ecclesiastical persons that have 
obtained the privilege of exemption. 


EXERCISE OF JUDICIAL PowER OUTSIDE THE ORDINARY’S 
TERRITORY 


A judge who has been forcibly expelled from his territory, or 
who is prevented from exercising jurisdiction there, may exercise 
his jurisdiction and pronounce sentence outside his territory, but 
he must inform the local Ordinary of the fact that he holds court 
in his diocese (Canon 1637). 

The Clementine Decretals (cap. unic., de Foro Competenti, II, 2) 
passed the exceptional rule that the local Ordinary who had been 
expelled from his territory through the malice of men may exercise 
judicial authority over his subjects in the territory of another dio- 
cese. The Code adds that, even if he is not expelled but while staying 
in his diocese is prevented from exercising judicial authority, he may 
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go to another diocese to hold court. Both according to the Clemen- 
tine Decretal and the present Code, the expelled bishop is to inform 
the local Ordinary that he is holding court, and he may thereafter 
do so though the local Ordinary does not consent to such action. 
The Decretal added that, if the expelled bishop was citing to his 
court persons who had no part at all in his expulsion, he could not 
insist on their appearance against their will if he is over two days’ 
journey (about forty miles) from the boundary line of his diocese. 
The Code does not mention any such limitation. 


Days AND Hours For HoLpING Court 


In every diocese the Ordinary, after considering fully the local 
circumstances, shall fix by public decree convenient days and hours 
during which regular access can be had to the court by those who 
request its services in the administration of justice. 

However, for a just reason and whenever there is danger in 
delay, the faithful may invoke the services of the judge at any time 
for the protection of their rights or the safeguard of the public 
welfare (Canon 1638). 

In the Law of the Decretals Pope Innocent III ruled that the court 
sessions were to be held during the day, not at night. It is committed 
to the judgment of the Ordinary on what days and at what hours 
the court is to be in session, and he is to consider the convenience 
of the people and afford easy access to the regular diocesan tribunal. 
The Ordinary is also to provide access to the court in emergencies 
when the ordinary days for holding court would not suffice. Though 
there are certain days on which the law does forbid ordinary court 
sessions, as will be seen in the following Canon, court may be con- 
vened on any day to take care of emergencies. 


Days ON WHICH JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS SHOULD Not se Hap 


Holydays of obligation and the last three days of Holy Week 
shall be observed as dies feriati (1.e., days on which judicial pro- 
cedure must rest). On these days it is forbidden to issue summons, 
have court hearings, examine the parties and witnesses, accept proofs, 
and issue or execute decrees and sentences, unless necessity, Christian 
charity, or the public welfare demand otherwise. The judge is to 
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decide in individual cases and announce whether and how far any 
judicial acts should take place on those days (Canon 1639). 

The Decretals of Pope Gregory IX (chap. 5, de Feriis, book I, 
title 9) ruled: “Though cases should be expedited rather than pro- 
longed, nevertheless judicial activity should rest on holydays which, 
as is known, are appointed for the worship of God. On these solemn 
days, unless necessity urges or charity demands, it is strictly for- 
bidden to have judicial proceedings so that, even if the parties con- 
sent, the proceedings conducted on these days are invalid and also 
any sentence that might have been promulgated.” The holydays of 
obligation include all Sundays and, for the United States, the six 
holydays declared of obligation by the special decree of reduction 
of holydays. The local Ordinary is to judge whether a case comes 
under the exception allowed for reason of necessity, Christian char- 
ity, or public welfare. 





RELIGION IN OUR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
By Pau E. CampsBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


A recent letter of the Sacred Congregation of the Council to the 
Ordinaries of Italy turns the minds of American educators once 
again to the subject of high-school religion. The letter of the 
Council deals with religious instruction in the middle schools of Italy, 
and has no direct bearing upon the teaching of religion in any other 
schools. The letter refers to the Concordat happily concluded 
between the Holy See and Italy (February 11, 1929), and gives 
directions for carrying out the provisions of the Concordat in regard 
to religious instruction in the middle schools. The words of the 
Thirty-sixth Article of the Concordat are as follows: 


“Italy considers the teaching of Christian Doctrine according to the 
forms received from Catholic tradition as the foundation and crown of 
public education. Therefore, Italy consents that the religious teaching 
now imparted in the elementary schools be further developed in the 
secondary schools according to a program to be agreed upon between 
the Holy See and the State. 

“Such instruction will be given by masters, professors, priests and 
members of Religious Orders approved by ecclesiastical authorities, 
and in subsidiary form by lay masters and professors furnished with 
proper certificates of capacity issued by the diocesan Ordinary. 

“Revocation of the certificate by the Ordinary immediately deprives 
the teacher of authority to instruct. Only text-books approved by the 
ecclesiastical authorities will be used in the public schools for such 
religious teaching” (Translation of the United Press Association). 


The letter of the Council under nine heads treats of such points 
as the obligation of the instruction, the programs and the hours, 
the text-books and the teachers, the appointment and recall of teach- 
ers, their position and conduct, the method of instruction, and 
finally the report to be rendered by the Bishops to the Holy See. 
To the letter are appended a list of schools of ‘‘middle instruction,” 
a detailed program of instruction and a very complete list of books, 
textbooks and works of reference. 

There is no indication that the directions given by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council have any reference to religious instruc- 
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tion given in any schools save those mentioned. But the minds of 
American educators, reading the document in the Acta Apostolice 
Sedis (XXII, 9), revert once again to a question that has been 
discussed repeatedly in conventions of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. We refer to the teaching of religion in our 
secondary schools. How can the quality of instruction be improved ? 

Every authority that investigates the problem seems to take for 
granted that our religion course, particularly in high school, is a 
flat failure. The prevalence of an adverse public opinion, totally 
ignorant of Catholic faith and practice, seems to indicate that our 
instruction lacks any considerable influence. The woeful lack of 
knowledge of Catholic principles displayed on occasion by the 
Knights of Columbus—a fairly representative cross-section of Amer- 
ican Catholic business and professional life, men who are typical 
of Catholic thought and enterprise—prompts one to suspect that 
the average Catholic has heard no instruction from the pulpit or 
in the classroom. Our disproportionate representation in penal 
institutions and homes for delinquents, where the percentage of 
Catholic inmates far exceeds the Catholic percentage of the popu- 
lation, argues some neglect somewhere in the great work of religious 
instruction. A disregard of the observance of the natural virtues 
evidences a weakness of moral fibre, a religious formalism that ill 
accords with a thorough grounding in Catholic faith and practice 
(Cullen). 

The burden of the failures indicated must not be placed upon the 
religious training of the secondary school. The great majority of 
our children progress no further than the elementary school. The 
Catholic elementary school system reaches only one-half of the 
Catholic children of the land. But the Bureau of Education, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council, estimates that religious instruction 
and training are given to the great majority of the remainder 
through Sunday schools, religious vacation schools, and adequate 
home instruction. Again, it is estimated that only 8 in every 1,000 
Catholic school children reach the senior year of high school. The 
figures make plain that only a small proportion of failures or 
collapses in adult life can be laid at the door of the Catholic high 
school. 

There is a bright side to the picture. Time was when very little 
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development of the sacramental life was expected or attained in 
our elementary schools, and high schools were few. Children ap- 
proached the Sacrament of Penance four times a year, usually dur- 
ing the Ember Weeks, and received their First Holy Communion 
just at the completion of the average career in a Catholic school. 
Today the sacramental life of the individual child begins in the 
lower grades and continues to develop vigorously through the 
elementary grades, the high school, the college and the university. 
There is a constant increase in the ranks of weekly and daily com- 
municants, in the number of sodalists and mission workers, in the 
number of religious vocations. 

The evidence so far adduced, favorable and unfavorable, ,is 
extrinsic. Is there perhaps intrinsic evidence that there is something 
wrong with the teaching of religion in the secondary school? We 
must give this matter thought. Adolescent youth needs in a special 
way the support and the safeguard that religion alone can give. 
The Catholic high school answers the demand for this support 
and these safeguards. There is no reason for the existence of 
any private school unless it does all things as well, and some 
things better, than the public school. The Catholic high school 
professes, not only to guarantee the economic future of the student 
by giving him the best secular education obtainable, but also to 
make him realize that religion is good, applicable and necessary to 
the practical business of real life, as well as to the home and the 
church. If the Catholic high school does not make his religion vital 
to the student, if it does not make religion live, it fails of its purpose. 


The major defect in our teaching of religion is our attitude 
towards it. In the mad rush to amass credits it is but natural that 
the subject for which accrediting agencies commonly do not grant 
credit should be treated as of secondary importance.* The attitude 
of many high school graduates entering college reflects this attitude 
of their teachers and faculty. They would omit college religion 
if they could. College professors tell us that results prove neglect 
somewhere in high school; college freshmen are “not nearly well 


1 It is regrettable when the admittedly most important subject of the Catholic 
high school curriculum is pushed aside or abridged to make room for some 
subject that carries credit. If we devote less time to religion than to English, 
ae mathematics, or science, we minimize its importance in the mind of the 
student. 
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enough informed when one considers the hours which have been 
devoted to the subject in the secondary school course.” But ques- 
tionnaires answered by students sometimes prove contradictory : one 
large group of students avowed dislike for the subject of religion, 
another equally large group preferred religion to every other subject 
save science. It is very easy to suppose that the reasons for the 
difference were objective. 

Perhaps the subject-matter of our religion classes serves to render 
the subject distasteful. Often no attempt is made to apply the prin- 
ciples learned to modern life problems, to explain current moral 
issues. The majority of our high school graduates do not have 
a college opportunity. Their course in religion must be practical 
and complete. The whole field of religion should be covered. The 
high school graduate should go forward equipped to discuss his 
religion intelligently and able to answer the ordinary non-Catholic 
objections to the Church’s doctrine and practice. A high school 
course in religion is not a mere expansion of the elementary school 
Catechism. It must include some knowledge of apologetics, church 
history, and the Bible. High school religion embraces subject-matter 
to which a carefully planned course of study can give absorbing 
interest. 

Sometimes little care is exercised in assigning students to the 
religion classes. The religion class is determined by an open period 
in the student’s schedule. A beginner is thus without compunction 
assigned to the third or fourth religion class. There is no entrance 
requirement. Students are grouped together regardless of achieve- 
ment. The grading and placement of ninth grade students in relig- 
ion is much more difficult than in any other subject. Some come 
from schools that stress religion, others have not so far attended 
a school teaching religion. Examination on the small Catechism, 
with consequent drill for some weeks when necessary, is a good 
plan in the first year of high school religion. 

This defect is usually the result of another more serious defect— 
the absolute lack of a definite course of study in religion. One 
writer has said that there are as many courses in religion as there 
are high schools—a more charitable way of describing confusion. 
We do not plead for a uniform course of study. Differing circum- 
stances will demand a varying emphasis. But the subject-matter 
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should have organization, and the teacher should be afforded help 
in the presentation of this most important subject. The course of 
study should presuppose an allotment of time at least equal to that 
assigned to other subjects. If 40, 50 or 60 minutes is given daily 
to history, science and mathematics, religion must have an equal 
period five times a week. In this there is no exaggeration, no mis- 
placed emphasis. The Catholic high school has as its purpose to 
give the student his first world-view of things under Catholic influ- 
ence and in a Catholic atmosphere. The student must scan the 
universe of human life in the clear light of Catholic principles. 

Considered solely as an intellectual pursuit, religion merits atten- 
tion equal to that of other subjects. But religion affects more 
than the intellect : it must move the heart, excite the will. The text- 
book cannot do all this, but the textbook serves as a core-center 
for the emotional and volitional development of the pupil. The 
teacher of religion, following the example of the Master Teacher, 
centers his attention on making men holy, inspiring them with 
heavenly yearning, purifying their hearts, and supernaturalizing their 
conduct. Religion properly taught will permeate the whole program 
of instruction. “Moral and religious training,” declare the Amer- 
ican Bishops in their Pastoral Letter of 1920, “is most efficacious 
when it is joined with instruction in other kinds of knowledge. 
It should so permeate these that its influence will be felt in every 
circumstance of life, and be strengthened as the mind advances 
to a fuller acquaintance of nature and the riper experience with 
the realities of human existence.” 


But what should be included in the course? What is the mode 
of its development? Brother Ephrem, C.S.C., reading a paper at 
the Chicago meeting of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation in 1928, made very specific recommendations. He would 
provide a high school course in religion in the following four units: 
(a) a study of the life of Christ and selections from the New 
Testament; (b) a study of the Church—her organization, mission, 
history, liturgy; (c) a study of our relations towards our neighbors 
both as individuals and members of society; (d) a study of the 
means of grace and the counsels and practices of individual per- 
fection. In the Diocese of Brooklyn, where they are splendidly 
definite, Cassilly’s “Religion, Doctrine and Practice” is the basal 
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text in the first two years of high school. The third year is devoted 
to the study of Sacred Scripture, with Messmer’s “Outlines of Bible 
Knowledge” and the New Testament as basal in successive semesters. 
In the senior year church history, closely correlated with Sacred 
Scripture and Catholic doctrine, is the core of the religion course. 
“Religion, Doctrine and Practice’ is widely used in Catholic high 
schools and merits its popularity. It is a happy combination of 
the catechetical and the expository method. Making constant appli- 
cation of knowledge to life and conduct, using illustrations and 
explanations from Scripture and examples from the Lives of the 
Saints, it aims to develop sterling Christian citizenship and active 
militant Christianity. The plan of the book suggests its use for 
a three-year course. The author recommends that in the fourth 
year a special study be made of burning social questions, missionary 
work, the Lives of the Saints, and important religious activities in 
the past and present. This textbook does not presume—nor can 
any textbook presume—to present everything that demands inclusion 
in a well-planned course in religion. Church history, Bible history, 
hagiology, sociology and apologetics are outside its scope, and yet 
are part of a thorough course in religion. “Your Religion,” by 
Russell, is sometimes used in the fourth year. This book leaves the 
beaten path of the formal Catechism, and shows us Christ as the 
mainspring of our lives and actions. 

The task of the Catholic high school in this subject is no easy 
one. In general history, in science, in mathematics, we may rest 
content to give the student little more than an introductory smat- 
tering. But high school religion must be a comprehensive unit 
covering the whole field of religion. Less than 30 per cent of our 
high school graduates go on to college. The Catholic high school 
graduate will be and should be the representative Catholic layman 
of the coming generation. His weakness in any secular subject 
may never affect him seriously, but ignorance of the doctrine or 
indifference in the practice of his religion must hamper and retard 
spiritually, not only himself, but also those with whom he comes 
in contact. 

Perhaps we stress the textbook overmuch. True, the textbook of 
itself is dead and inert. The teacher is the soul of the class. He 


or she must give the living example. We are fortunate in having 
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teachers of religion who are themselves dedicated to God in the 
religious life. Of the preparation of the teacher of religion we 
have treated in a previous article of this series. Nothing less than 
a college course in religion may be accepted as adequate preparation 
to teach high school religion. It is assumed that the properly 
trained teacher will use only approved pedagogical methods, and 
that he will avoid egregious errors in doctrine by careful preparation 
of the daily lesson. The interest of students is sometimes whetted 
when they are able to ask a question which the teacher can answer 
only after consultation of authorities. Such questions need not 
embarrass the teacher; his care to answer correctly will edify his 
class. 

Ceteris paribus, the priest, a trained theologian and a man con- 
secrated to the service of the Church, is the best teacher of religion. 
The priest in parish work has the pressure of other duties upon him. 
The teaching of religion is now and is likely to remain the province 
and the duty of our teaching Brothers and Sisters. But in every 
parish high school, a priest, specially trained in methods of teaching 
and having a thorough grasp of the course of study, may supervise 
the teaching of religion. The mere appearance of the priest in 
the classroom and his expressed interest in the subject will improve 
the attitude of both teacher and pupil. Many zealous pastors insist 
on a “pastor’s examination” in religion. This counteracts the mis- 
taken view of its importance that is sometimes found where credit 
is allowed or demanded for every other subject in the curriculum. 
Perhaps the day may come when all accrediting agencies will unite 
with the State of New York in granting credit for religion in high 
school. Regardless of credits, a high standard of excellence is the 
only consistent procedure in a school that ranks religion first. Ina 
central or regional high school, if priests can be assigned to the 
faculty, the department of religion is their first proper province. 
The case is recorded by Doctor Garcia of a school in which the 
priests teach chemistry, mathematics and languages, and in which 
laymen are teaching some of the religion classes. Doctor Garcia 
advises strongly that priests teach religion, and quotes Canon 1373, 
§2: “Youths who attend the secondary or higher schools should be 
given fuller instruction in religion, and the local Ordinaries should 
see to it that this instruction is given by zealous and learned priests.” 
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But under present conditions it is not likely that priests can be 
assigned in any great number to the proper performance of this 
important task. Let us rather urge our community normal schools i 
and colleges to give their candidates at least as thorough preparation 
for the teaching of religion as for the teaching of secular branches, 
again regardless of credits allowed. Obviously the religious Brother a 
is superior to the religious Sister as a teacher of religion to the ! 
adolescent boy. The feminization of the education of boys of high i 
school age is a hindrance to effective work in all secondary branches 
—an evil decried by educators generally. i 

As a summary, certain definite recommendations can now be made. a 
Let the Catholic teacher of the Catholic religion cultivate in himself 
and in his students the proper attitude towards the subject, the most 
important in the curriculum. A carefully planned course of study ‘a 
will enable teacher and student to make effective use of well-chosen aq 
textbooks and reference works. The standard of excellence must 
be high, and four years of religion—full-time religion—an absolute 
requisite for graduation. Normal schools and colleges should pro- 
vide for and stress the adequate preparation of the teacher of q 
religion. The Christ-like teacher will strive to induce students to 
practise what our Saviour taught by word and example, to clothe 
them with Jesus Christ and His spirit. 











LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks oF BUCKFAST ABBEY 


III. Christmas Eve 


I. THE VIGIL 


Although of great richness and rare beauty, the Vigil of Christmas 
and its Office are in reality an after-thought, for in the early Roman 
Church the true Vigil Mass was at first the Mass celebrated in the 
oratory of the crib at St. Mary Major on Christmas Night. During 
the pontificate of Sixtus III (430-440) a replica of the crib of 
Bethlehem was erected by his order in the great basilica, and thither 
the Roman Pontiff repaired for the usual night Office which was 
followed by the offering of the Holy Sacrifice at the traditional hour 
of Christ’s birth, As a matter of fact, there was not about this 
practice anything extraordinary, as the Midnight Mass is for us, 
for on all the great festivals of the Church the first Mass of the 
solemnity was invariably celebrated in the early hours of the 
morning. 

The solemnity of Christmas on December 25 is of Roman origin, 
but we cannot tell with any approach to certainty to what period it 
must be assigned. St. John Chrysostom introduced the feast at 
Antioch for December 25: in doing so, he acted on the precedent 
of the Church of Rome. But even then the observance was not 
of recent date in the eternal city, since the Liber Pontificalis attrib- 
utes already to Pope St. Telesphorus (128-139) the institution of 
the Midnight Mass and the singing of the Angelic Hymn during 
the night in which we commemorate the blessed hour when its joyful 
accents first rang out over the fields of Bethlehem. But, since it 
was the invariable custom of the Roman Church to prepare for every 
great feast by a solemn vigil of fasting, prayer and watching, the 
solemnity of the Lord’s Nativity was not to remain without its own 
Vigil, that so it might be assimilated in every respect to the 
solemnitas solemnitatum, namely, Easter and the feast of Pentecost. 

We do not know the exact date of the institution of the Vigil, 
but in all probability it dates back to the time when the Liturgical 
Season of Advent became a fixed period of the ecclesiastical year. 
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The thought of a solemn festival in honor of our Lord’s birth in 
time forced itself upon the mind of the Church with greatest 
insistence after the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon had firmly 
established and put in the clearest light possible the mystery of the 
duality of nature and the unity of person in the Child born on 
Christmas night. The Roman Church certainly observed a period 
of preparation at a very early date, and in this she was followed 
by other churches in Italy—notably that of Ravenna, as may be 
gathered from the famous Rotulus bearing that city’s name. St. 
Peter Chrysologus has left us four homilies preached by him on 
four successive Sundays by way of preparing his people for the 
solemnity of the Lord’s birthday. Perhaps, the holy Doctor is 
likewise the author of the Advent Collects to be found in that price- 
less document which, according to Dom Cabrol, may be dated from 
a period in the neighborhood of the Council of Ephesus (that is, 
somewhere about the middle of the fifth century). All the prayers 
in that book seem to be intended for use during a season correspond- 
ing to our Advent. On the other hand, it is rather remarkable 
that the greatest liturgist of the first decades of the sixth century, 
St. Benedict (circa 480-540), who speaks of the Season of Lent 
as a matter of course, is altogether silent about Advent; in point 
of fact, whilst he mentions Easter and Pentecost, he is silent con- 
cerning Christmas and in consequence about a period of preparation 
before it. His silence is indeed remarkable, though, of course, it 
does not necessarily imply that Subiaco or Monte Cassino knew no 
Christmas solemnity. 

A curious Decree of a Council held at Saragossa in 380 is quoted 
with approval by Abbot Cabrol as justifying the opinion that 
Advent was observed as early as the end of the fourth century: 
Viginti et uno die a xvi Kal. januarii, continuis diebus, nulli liceat 
de ecclesia se absentare, nec latere in domibus, nec nudis pedibus 
incedere, sed concurrere ad ecclesiam (Cabrol, “Dict. d’Archéol. et 
de Lit.,” IT). 

Be this as it may, once a season of preparation was established, 
it was also logical to establish a Vigil with a special Mass. A Vigil 
before one of the greatest feasts is accompanied almost invariably 
by a fast—the exceptions being the Vigils of the Epiphany and the 
Ascension which occur during a period when the Church, gladdened 
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by the Birth and the Resurrection of her Lord, wishes her children 
to give themselves up to holy joy which would make fasting appear 
out of season. In many places, and at divers periods, Advent itself 
seems to have been kept as a penitential period, though never so 
strictly as Lent. 


II. THe OFFICE OF THE VIGIL 


The Office of Christmas Eve is a composition of rare beauty. 
The leitmotif of every Antiphon, Verse, Responsory and Prayer 
is the great event of tomorrow. Expectation, longing, assured hope, 
and such like sentiments are uttered again and again: Hodie scietis 
quia veniet Dominus, et mane videbitis gloriam ejus. These words 
are the first to break the stillness of the night, at the Invitatory of 
Matins, and they are the glad message the priest finds at the head 
of the text of the Mass of this day. It was almost in these terms 
that Moses announced of old to the people that God would give 
them the manna that was to be their food during the forty years’ 
wandering in the wilderness. Here we may admire once more the 
wonderful way in which the Incarnation—and in its own way, 
the Liturgy—links up all times and events and gives them their 
true interpretation: “In the morning you shall see the glory of the 
Lord” (Exod., xvi. 7). Israel beheld the sandy waste strewn with 
a white substance, “like unto the hoar frost on the ground.” This 
was the bread God then gave to His people, but the sight that awaits 
the Christian at Bethlehem is otherwise wonderful, for in that 
“House of Bread” he beholds Him who, later on, asserted that He 
is “the living bread which came down from heaven” (John, vi. 51), 
of which the manna was the evanescent image. 

The Collect is an admirable expression of the dispositions that 
quicken our hearts and cause the blood to course more swiftly as we 
think of the event which is the key to all human history and the 
climax of the season that terminates today, and which has mystically 
typified the long centuries of waiting and longing. This morning 
we stand on the threshold of the most stupendous event of history. 
Something is going to happen, to be done to mankind, a new era 
is about to be ushered in, and the “values” of human existence are 
about to undergo a tremendous change. 

Great is the joy of anticipation—surpassing, at times, attainment 
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itself. Here it is true to repeat with St. Bernard: “If He is so gentle 
to those who seek, what is He going to be to them that find Him?” 
However, in the midst of our joy at His coming as Saviour we are 
not allowed to forget yet another coming very closely linked to 
this advent amid so much meekness and apparent weakness. But, 
we have it on the authority of St. John that to such as receive 
Him now He gives power to become the children of God, even as 
He is the Son of God; and if we are sons, we may look up with 
steady gaze when the Judge shall come upon the clouds of heaven: 
quem Redemptorem leti suscipimus, venientem quoque judicem 
securt videamus, Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum. 

At Christmastide the Roman Church reads the Epistles of St. 
Paul. In the Epistle of the Mass of this Vigil the Apostle proclaims 
the divine might and majesty of the Child of Bethlehem. His 
resurrection from the dead proves Him to be the Son of God, and 
hence, if nations and individuals wish to have health and life, they 
must pay Him the homage of that faith which it is the grace and 
mission of the Apostles and their successors of whatever degree to 
preach to, and to exact from, all men: per quem accepimus gratiam 
et apostolatum ad obediendum fidei in omnibus gentibus. 

The Gradual sings the theme already stated in the Introit, and, 
if the Vigil falls on a Sunday, the Alleluia verse points to the chief 
effect of Christ’s coming in the flesh, namely, the blotting out of 
sin; and, sin once taken away, it is possible for the Saviour of the 
world firmly to establish His kingly power over the face of the 
earth: Crastina die delebitur iniquitas terre, et regnabit super nos 
Salvator mundi. 

The Gospel is the ever-moving episode related by St. Matthew 
alone, that is, St. Joseph’s wonderment at the motherhood of Mary 
and the marvellous manner in which his anxiety was allayed. That 
just and holy man was troubled when confronted with so strange 
a mystery: he knew Mary’s purity and was conscious of his own, 
and yet the tokens of her motherhood would soon appear to others— 
to coarser minds—and how would Mary fare then? He himself 
was not as yet fully initiated into the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion, but he never doubted that he was in presence of a super- 
natural occurrence. An Angel came to enlighten him, revealing 
to him at the same time his own relationship to Mary’s wonder- 
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child. He was to fulfill towards it the role of a father, the very 
first duty of this office being that of imposing a name on the Child: 
vocabis nomen ejus Jesum. In the eyes of men, Joseph passed for 
the father of Jesus, and God Himself gave him all the rights and 
privileges of a father towards His beloved Son—everything, that is, 
short of actual paternity. In Faber’s beautiful phrase, Joseph is 
“the Shadow of the Eternal Father,” and under the protection of 
his name the Saviour came into the world in such wise as became 
God’s Son and the Son of a Virgin Mother. 

Surely, it is not far-fetched to suggest that from this incident 
in the life of Joseph and Mary we may all learn a great lesson of 
charity. St. Joseph teaches us to refrain from jumping hastily at 
conclusions unfavorable to our neighbor. That just man was con- 
fronted with a terrible dilemma—he judged not—but wondered and 
prayed, and so deserved to have his scruples cleared up by an Angel 
from heaven. Things are rarely what they appear; even where 
everything seems unfavorable to the neighbor, let us refrain from 
judging and condemning—for who knows what is in man except 
the spirit of man and He who reads the secrets of the heart? Let 
us act as St. Joseph acted—in the beautiful phrase of St. Jerome: 
admirans quod evenerat, celat silentio cujus mysterium nesciebat. 

The Offertory is from the psalm in which David prophetically 
describes the triumphant entry of Christ into the glory of heaven. 
But now He is about to enter into this world in lowliness and 
meakness; for, St. Paul writes, “you know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that being rich he became poor, for your sakes, that 
through his poverty you might be rich” (II Cor., viii. 9). 

The Secret Prayer is an almost exuberant expression of the 
Church’s assurance of eternal goods of which the blessed birth of 
the Son of God is an unmistakable token: sicut adoranda Filii tui 
natalitia praevenimus, sic ejus munera capiamus sempiterna gau- 
dentes. If the commemoration of the Saviour’s birth yields so much 
joy, what unspeakable gladness will not transport our spirit on the 
day when we shall enter into the life of which He opens the door 
wide enough for all to pass from darkness into light? 


The Communion is formed of the prophecy of Isaia’s foretelling 
how all flesh shall see the salvation sent by God. The words are 
likewise a prophecy of the catholicity of the Church, for it is the 
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Church’s mission to make known the glory of the Lord to every 
successive generation of men until the end of time, and to dis- 
tribute to them the fruits of the redemption in the seven Sacraments 
of which she is the guardian and minister. 

The Postcommunion, by reason of its very beauty and conciseness, 
is the despair of a translator: Da nobis . . unigeniti Filti tui recen- 
sita nativitate respirare. . . . Respirare may mean many things: 
it may be that in the rush and stress of life in this world, all that 
the Church asks for is a little breathing space on the occasion of 
this sweet anniversary—as a matter of fact, is not this the effect 
of the solemnities of the ecclesiastical year upon our harassed spirits ? 
But the concluding clause of the prayer suggests the idea of a 
spiritual inhaling of the fragrance of a fair flower or the sweet- 
smelling blooms of a tree of which the fruit provides refreshment 
for the soul. The heavenly mystery which we have just performed 
is meat and drink—cujus coelesti mysterio pascimur et potamur— 
the divine fragrance of the mystery refreshes the mind and soothes 
the heart and furnishes us with fresh courage and renewed vigour. 

Clearly every one of the elements of this beautiful Vigil Mass 
can provide food for much thought and prayer. Familiarity and 
perhaps a certain amount of haste whilst at the altar, are apt to 
blur our vision and so make us miss much that would be for the 
good of mind and heart. At any rate, liturgically, the Mass of 
Christmas Eve is the grand climax of the various exercises and 
practices by which the Church has endeavored, during four 
weeks, to prepare her children for the great event of tomorrow. It 
is no longer a dreadful judge that we look up to, but a sweet child 
that we long for, and our desires are about to be fulfilled: videbit 
omnts caro salutare Dei. 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 
On Methods of Convert-Making 


St. Mary’s Pro-Cathedral, Bismarck, N. Dak. 
October 17, 1930. 
Rev. Editors: 

With interest have I read the articles appearing in your magazine on 
“Convert-Making,” “Instructing the Convert,” “Methods of Convert- 
Making,” etc. At times I received the impression that too much stress 
is laid on the scientific and psychological phase of this work. 

However, the article “Instructing the Convert” in the October issue 
of THE HomILeETIC appears to me of paramount importance. Any priest 
who deals with the problem of convert-making, has realized the diffi- 
culty with Protestants and non-Catholics in accepting wholeheartedly 
the authority which the Catholic Church possesses. 

During the past 11% years of parish work we have instructed 309 
converts, 306 of whom we baptized. At the present time, my assistants 
and I have seven men and women for instructions and indications are 
that before the close of this year we will have a few more. During 
1929 we instructed and baptized 24 converts, two of whom are Metho- 
dist ministers’ sons. 

I prefer to take the converts individually; seldom have I had two 
or three at the same instruction, and this for the simple reason that 
it gives the convert a better opportunity to explain himself. Each one 
has his own doubts or difficulties, which he probably dislikes to disclose 
before strangers. 

In the first few instructions we explain the importance of Religion, 
the infinite goodness and love of God for each human soul, and then 
immediately explain the right God has for our service—i.e., service 
as He requires it, not as we would like it. Thus far with the 306 
converts I never had any difficulty in making them see the justice and 
fairness of this argument. 

This brings us then to the explanation of authority. Only God has 
authority over human souls; He can delegate this authority—He did 
delegate this authority (Luke, x.16; Matt., xvi.18; John, xx.19-23, etc.). 

Now back to the article mentioned above. The quotation of Orestes 
A. Brownson is worth memorizing ; also the words of Bishop Schrembs 
are of great value. “It is repugnant to reason to suppose that Almighty 
God can authorize a church to teach without rendering her competent 
to teach” (Orestes A. Brownson, HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, 
October, 1930, p. 5). 

With practically every convert I reasoned the following way: If 
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I were a non-Catholic, wishing to embrace the Catholic religion, I 
would not be troubled about the teaching of the Church as long as I 
am convinced that her teaching is guided by the infallible hand of God. 
I would know then that she cannot teach anything against God’s will. 
“Euntes docete omnes gentes.” Docete is used in the imperative; 
hence it is not a wish, not a begging to teach, but a conditionless com- 
mand. Now, it follows with logical consequence that Almighty God, 
who gives that command, must guide His teaching agency against all 
possibility of even the slightest error. “Once this conviction is estab- 
lished in the mind of the inquirer, it follows that every other doctrine 
taught by this divinely established Church must be true; for an infal- 
lible authority cannot teach an error” (Bishop Schrembs, HoMILeETiIc 
AND PasTorAL Review, October, 1930, p. 6). 


Of all the methods advocated and procedures advised, this one of 
establishing deeply in the mind of the convert the meaning of infallible 
authority seems to be the most efficient. 

May I add one suggestion to the many already offered by experienced 
priests and writers in this all-important question? 


I have before me the report of a speech by Bishop Noll at Geneva 
(Catholic Daily Tribune, October 10, 1930). Great are, indeed, the 
achievements of the Catholic Church in our country, but much more 
remains to be done to acquire converts. Faith is a free gift of God, 
but in the acquisition of non-Catholics to our Faith an important part 
is played by the Catholic lay people. I am here referring to their 
example to these non-Catholics. It seems to me that this point is rather 
left untouched. How many could be gained, how many could be 
induced to embrace the true religion if our Catholic people would set a 
good example—not by arguing religion, but by the manifestation of a 
practical Catholic life, by showing in reality what they believe, by 
good example! 

Let the priest in his sermons frequently call the attention of his 
listeners that by setting a bad example to non-Catholics they drive 
them away from our religion. 


In conclusion may I remark that it is also very important to keep 


in personal contact with the neophyte? If this is true of the born 
Catholic, how much more then is it true of the newly baptized one! 


Joun A. H. Stas. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE BIBLICAL FIELD 
The Site of the Pentapolis* 
By Joun E. StrernmMvueE ter, S.T.D., S.S.L. 


We are living in the age of excavations. Yearly the upturned 
soil reveals to us inevitable signs of ancient history, culture and 
civilization. Our knowledge of the land of the Pharaohs is steadily 
increasing, but now especially since the English occupation of Pal- 
estine and Mesopotamia archeology has received greater encourage- 
ment and is making marvellous progress. 

Many nations are helping and cooperating to make us better 
understand Biblical geography. It cannot, however, be said that 
the Catholics are lacking in zeal, energy or enthusiasm. Throughout 
Palestine we find the savants of the Dominican school, St. Etienne, 
rendering invaluable aid, advice and encouragement to all scientists. 
At Haram Ramet el Chalil in 1926-27 Dr. Mader, as director of 
the Jerusalem Gorres-Gesellschaft, located the Biblical Mambre. 

The year 1929 brought another school into the field of excavation. 
Pére Mallon, director of the Pontifical Biblical Institute at Jeru- 
salem, has been successful in its first great enterprise. Having been 
a professor of Oriental languages in the Holy Family College, Cairo, 
and having been intimately connected for many years with the 
University of St. Joseph, Beirut, he well knows the Oriental people, 
history and customs. This is manifested by his numerous writings. 
In 1926-27 he erected at Jerusalem one of the most beautiful and 
modern buildings for Catholic scholars. In company with some 
American scientists (Dr. Albright, Dr. Kyle and Prof. Day), he 
explored the region to the south of the Dead Sea (cfr. Mallon in 
Biblica, 1924, 413-455). His silent but keen observation led him 
on to seek another place as the possible site for the Pentapolis. 

The excavations at Teleilat Chassil in the Transjordania started 
on November 24 and lasted until December 28. The little hill is 
situated in the Ghor valley about 314 miles north of the Dead Sea 
and about 3 miles east of the Jordan (pp. 3-6). 


*Alexis Mallon, S.J., “Les fouilles de l'Institut Biblique Pontifical dans Ja 
Vallée du Jourdain,” in Biblica, II (1930) 3-22; E. Power, S.J., “The Site of the 
Pentapolis,” in Biblica, II (1930), 23-62. 
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During this short period of about a month eight tells or hills were 
excavated. The foundation walls of various houses constructed of 
rough, round stones were brought to light. Within these homes 
were discovered fragments of ancient hearths, stone tablets, pits for 
conserving provisions, etc. (pp. 6-11). Nearly everywhere bricks 
were used conjointly with the stones for the walls, but, as no 
definite mould had been employed in their manufacture, the shape 
and size of these greatly varied (p. 11). One special characteristic 
was to be noted everywhere; namely, the great thick masses of 
cinders or ashes were found throughout the entire excavated area 
(pp. 11-12). Three heads of infants were discovered. One of these 
was well preserved in a clay jar. It cannot, however, as yet be 
decided whether this form of decapitation meant human sacrifice 
or something else (pp. 12-13). 

A grand index of the degree of culture enjoyed by this ancient 
city is evidenced by the various kinds of objects found on this site. 
There were flint stones shaped into chisels, scrapers, knives and 
punches; sharp bone-points and bone teeth used in combs to card 
the wool; many utensils in stone, as mills, clubs, spades and axes; 
statues of quadrupeds and women in clay or terracotta. Beads in 
quartz, bone or alabaster, fibule and mother-of-pearl ear pendants 
were amongst the ornaments. Two seals, one in nephrite and the 
other in cornaline, show that this city attained a high degree of 
civilization. Very little of the pottery escaped the complete disaster 
which overtook this city. There is a great variety of forms rep- 
resented: (a) small vessels, cups and goblets; (b) medium-sized 
as well as very large jars (these especially represented different 
shapes and colors often with geometric designs in relief) ; (c) very 
large receptacles not only for liquids but also for all kinds of pro- 
visions (pp. 13-20). 

Pére Mallon concludes that this city must have been large and 
very ancient. Probably it was even older than Jericho or Gezer. 
It enjoyed a high degree of civilization and was destroyed at the 
close of the first age of bronze by an immense conflagration which 
reduced it to ashes. Afterwards it was never rebuilt. Through 
the discovery of this city new light will from henceforth be thrown 
on the site of the Pentapolis (pp. 20-22). 

Father Power, Professor of Geography and Oriental Languages 
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at the Biblical Institute in Rome, has reéxamined along Scriptural 
and traditional lines the question concerning the original site of the 
Pentapolis—namely, Sodom, Gomorrha, Adam, Seboim and Segor 
(TM Zoar). Today geologists and geographers almost unanimously 
hold that the Pentapolis was situated to the south of the Dead Sea. 
The testimony of Josephus (“Wars of the Jews,” IV, viii, 4) con- 
cerning Zoar of Arabia has led many erroneously to believe that 
ancient tradition only recognizes the southern site. Nevertheless, 
here no ruins antedating the Roman period were found (cfr. Mallon 
in Biblica, V, 1924, 438 sq.). Blanckenhorn, whom many scholars 
today follow, attributes the destruction of the four cities to a 
tectonic earthquake south of the Dead Sea. The waters below 
el-Lisan, which are now from three to twenty feet deep, originally 
coincided with the Biblical valley of Siddim. According to Scrip- 
ture, however, these cities were destroyed by fire and brimstone. 
There is no suggestion of a tectonic earthquake. But since the above 
explanation is not positively excluded, it remains a pure hypothesis. 

On the contrary, the northern site which always has had a few 
defenders has its foundation in the Scriptures and also in early 
tradition (pp. 23-30). Isaias, xv, determines most clearly the posi- 
tion of Segor. Moab is invaded by the Edomites. A topographical 
description of the direction of the invaders and course of the fugi- 
tives is given. Only two cities are mentioned that are south of the 
Arnon. All the rest are to the north. Segor must be located in 
the vicinity of Nebo, Madaba, Beth-Haran, and a little to the south 
of Wady Nimrim and Wady Gharbeh (i.e., Torrent of the Wil- 
lows). This position is confirmed by a parallel passage found in 
- Jeremias, xlviii. 34, 35 (pp. 30-8). 

According to Genesis, xiii. 10-12, Sodom is intimately connected 
with Segor of the north, and is not to be sought in a valley south 
of the Dead Sea nearly 47 miles from the mouth of the Jordan 
River. From Bethel Lot “saw all the Round of the Jordan, for 
the whole of it was watered before Jahweh destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrha, like the garden of Jahweh, like the land of Egypt in the 
direction of Segor.” It was from this same city, Bethel, that they 
departed, Abram going to Mambre in Hebron and Lot moving to 
his tent to Sodom (pp. 38-41). A circular panorama of the prom- 
ised land is recorded in Deut, xxxiv. 1-3. It starts from Mount 
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Nebo and returns to Segor at the foot of the Mount which is 
opposite to the Round of the Valley of Jericho (pp. 41-43). In 
Gen., xiv, the military expedition of the four kings is vividly de- 
scribed. The chronological and topographical order is given. The 
journey of the invaders begins from the north, and proceeds to the 
south along the eastern coast of the Arab valley. They then marched 
along the western coast from the south to the north. The obvious 
sense of the text seems to indicate that the Valley of Siddim was to 
be located on the north-west shore of the Dead Sea not far away 
from the Pentapolis, that it was dry land at Abram’s time, but 
submerged at the time of the writer (pp. 44-48). 

From the very earliest times tradition seems equally divided as 
to the location of the five cities. A£theria (about 394 A.D.) clearly 
testifies that she saw Jericho, Livias, all the land of the Sodomites, 
and Segor (the sole survivor of the five cities) from Mount Nebo, 
and had even spoken with the Bishop of Segor. Shortly before her 
time there was a Bishop of Sodom, who attended the Council of 
Nicea (325 A.D.), and probably lived at Segor; shortly after 
a Bishop of Livias attended the Council of Ephesus in 431 
(pp. 49-52). 

The northern site is also attested by three witnesses in the third 
century—St. Pionius of Smyrna, Tertullian, and the pagan, Caius 
Julius Solinus (pp. 52-56). St. John Chrysostom and John Cas- 
sianus, both contemporaries of A<theria, and the pilgrim of Piacenza 
(570 A.D.) give favorable testimony concerning this primitive 
tradition (pp. 56-60). This tradition can truly be considered au- 
thentic, universal and faithful in character. It is free from the 
error which often associates the destruction of the cities with the 
origin of the Dead Sea. Thus, a connecting link can be formed 
between these present excavations at Teleilat Chassil and the men- 
tion of the ashes of Sodom in the traditional attestations (pp. 61-2). 

These excavations, if not so extensive as the joint expedition of 
the British Museum and University of Pennsylvania at Ur, neverthe- 
less manifest to Biblical scholars a Canaanean culture almost as 
interesting. Both demonstrate the historicity of the Bible. The 
success of the Institute and especially the work of Pére Mallon 
deserve the congratulations of Catholics. American generosity 
which has provided for this expedition is amply rewarded. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
MARRIAGE IN PERICULO Mortis 


Question: A priest 250 miles from his bishop is called to the home of one 
of his parishioners and finds that the mother has only an hour or so to 
live, according to the attending physician. She, a Catholic, was married on 
June, 1912, to a non-baptized man. The pastor marries them without com- 
municating with the bishop, and did not ask for the usual promises required 
in marriages of Catholics to non-Catholics. I want to know: (1) whether 
the making of the promises was necessary in the case; (2) whether assistants 
and chaplains of hopitals who do not have full parochial rights are empow- 
ered to dispense with impediments of marriage in cases like the above? 
AA , u tod ad le c v7 3, SoGGARTH. 


Answer: There is no doubt that the pastor had in this case the 
right to make use of the faculty to dispense with impediments of 
marriage granted by Canon 1044, because he could not have access 
to the bishop by letter or personal visit where the danger of death 
was imminent. He had authority to dispense with the impediment 
of disparity of cult, but he had that authority under condition only 
that the parties make the prescribed promises. It has been ruled 
repeatedly by the Holy See that no dispensation of mixed religion 
or of disparity of cult is valid unless the prescribed promises are 
made. The pastor was not bound to use telephone or telegraph to 
get in touch with his bishop, and, even if he did, the bishop could 
not give him faculty to dispense with the making of the promises. 
If it had been a marriage of mixed religion, the marriage would 
have been valid though illicit, because the impediment of mixed 
religion is not an invalidating one. 

Assistants in parishes, chaplains in hospitals, and in fact any 
priest are authorized by the Code to dispense with all the impedi- 
ments of marriage excepting only the priesthood and affinity in the 
direct line arising from consummated marriage, provided the danger 
of death seems to be so grave that one cannot get in touch with 
the local Ordinary before rectifying the marriage. 


Mass STIPEND MaApE Up oF SMALL CONTRIBUTIONS OF SEVERAL 
PERSONS 

Question: There are certain laws which regulate Mass stipends. Is it 

lawful for a pastor to announce on Sunday that Mass will be said on Tues- 
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day for the intentions of all those who contribute to-“St. Anthony’s box”? 
Sometimes the offerings are much more that the “wer allowed for a 
— La ageeree Guted. vrs dcek Lee (iy Zit. *30 Sacenpos. 


“Answer: The ew of the diocese has the right to fix by decree 
the amount of the Mass stipends in his diocese (cfr. Canon 831), 
and, if there is no law made by the bishop, the custom of the 
diocese is to be followed. The pastor spoken of by our corre- 
spondent is not permitted without authorization from his bishop 
to get Mass stipends in the manner described. If the money col- 
lected in St. Anthony’s box was destined for works of charity 
or for parish work, and the pastor at stated times said Mass for 
the contributors and took for that Mass from the fund the stipend 
recognized in his diocese as the legitimate offering, one could not 
object to his manner of acting. 


Point OF TIME WHEN DECREES AND REGULATIONS OF THE HOLy 
See Must Be Put Into PRACTICE 
Question: Is a priest, after he reads an Encyclical in a Catholic paper 
or Review, obliged to follow it, or is he to wait for word from the 
chancery office of his diocese? I mean Encyclicals that concern priests, 
parishes, etc. Gira! eri fitek stot * © SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The laws and regulations for the whole Catholic world 
are published officially in the Acta Apostolice Sedis, unless in a 
particular case the Holy See adopts another means of promulgating 
its laws. When the Supreme Authority of the Church publishes 
its laws and points out where those laws can be found, it is the 
duty of the subjects to ascertain what has been promulgated by the 
Holy See. The laws and decrees published in the Acta Apostolice 
Sedis must be put in practice after three months from the date of 
the issue of the official magazine that contains the law or regulation. 
If the nature of the law is such that its immediate enforcement is 
evident, one may not wait for three months. For some laws the Holy 
See specifies a longer period before the new laws become obligatory, 
as was done with the Code of Canon Law, which was officially 
promulgated about a year prior to the date set for its enforcement. 
In order that a law of the Holy See may be of obligation, it is 
by no means required that the local Ordinaries publish the same in 
their dioceses; in fact, ordinarily they are not commanded by the 
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Holy See specially to publish the regulations that appear in the 
Acta Apostolice Sedis. The priest must, therefore, exert himself 
to know what regulations the Holy See does make, and when he 
ascertains through any reliable medium that some regulation has 
been made by the Holy See for the whole Church, the obligation 
enters to put the precept into practice after the lapse of the three 
months’ grace, as explained above. 


PICTURES OF THE SACRED HEARTS OF JESUS AND THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN 
Question: Recently someone informed me that the Church does not ap- 
prove of having pictures of the Sacred Heart and the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary without the figures of our Lord and the Blessed Virgin—that is, 
the hearts alone. Will you kindly give me the teaching of the Church on 
this point? READER. 


Answer: As is well known, no religious painting, printed picture, 
engraving, sculpture, etc., may be published by Catholics without 
ecclesiastical approbation, which may be obtained either from the 
local Ordinary of the diocese of the artist, or the diocese of the 
printer, engraver, etc., or the diocese of the business house which 
undertakes to publish or put them out for sale. The reason for 
the regulation of the Church is apparent, for religious pictures 
express religious ideas and the authorities of the Church have a 
right to decide whether the ideas expressed are in harmony with 
Catholic doctrine. 

The picture described by our correspondent is a popular religious 
picture, and used to be found in many Catholic homes until the 
modern idea of home decoration did away with the time-honored 
custom of having the walls of the rooms of Catholic homes decorated 
with holy pictures. Many years ago, the Holy See was asked to 
declare whether the picture representing the two Sacred Hearts 
without the human figure of Christ and the Blessed Virgin was 
permitted to be used as an object of devotion. The Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites answered that it may be used for private devotion, but 
may not be put on altars (April 5, 1879; Decr. Auth., n. 3492). 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE “Missa Pro PoPpuLo” 


Question: Is there any recent Decree on suppressed feasts, and must 
pastors say the Missa pro populo on those feasts? 
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Supposed a pastor is the only priest in the parish and he has a marriage 
or a funeral on a suppressed feast, may he take care of the needs of his 
people and say Mass for the parish the next day? 

Is the pastor personally obliged to say the Mass for his parishioners on 
Sundays and feasts, or may he give the stipend to his assistant, and have 
the assistant say the High Mass for the parish while the pastor says a 
Low Mass? 

The assistant says two Masses on Sunday (one of them a High Mass), 
and the pastor celebrates one Mass only. The assistant may take a stipend 
for only one of his Masses. May he say the second Mass for the congre- 
gation of the parish while the pastor takes a stipend for his one Mass? 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer: As all these points have been answered at length at 
various times in THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, we shall 
sum up the points very briefly. The suppressed holydays of obliga- 
tion are enumerated in the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Council of December 28, 1919 (cfr. “Practical Commentary of 
the Code of Canon Law,” n. 251). By letter of the Apostolic 
Delegate sent to all the Archbishops and bishops of the United 
States, November 10, 1922, a Declaration of the Committee for 
the Authentic Interpretation of the Code was communicated from 
which it is evident that all parishes in the United States—those 
erected before the Code as well as those after the Code, provided 
the bishop point out the limits of the parish and assign a priest 
in charge of such parishes—are canonical parishes. Therefore, the 
obligation to say the Mass for the parishioners on Sunday and holy- 
days, including the suppressed holydays, exists. 


The pastor who is the only priest in the parish, and who has 
to say a funeral Mass or a Missa pro sponsis on a holyday, may 
say those Masses, and say the Mass for the people on another 
day; for one may reasonably hold that the law of the Code does 
not intend to interfere with his parish work. Besides, the bishop 
has (by Canon 466) authority to permit the application of the 
Mass for the people on another day than that specified in law, and 
very likely the diocesan faculties in the various dioceses make pro- 
vision for this permission. 


The obligation of the pastor to say the Mass for the parishioners 
is personal, but he may say that Mass at any hour; it is not neces- 
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sary to say the so-called parish Mass or High Mass for the people. 
For other points see Canon 466. 

The bination Mass, whether said by pastor or assistant, cannot 
be applied for the people to satisfy the obligation of the Missa pro 
populo, for that Mass is considered a stipend Mass, and without 
special permission of the Holy See no priest may say two stipend 
masses on one day, excepting only Christmas Day. 


INTRODUCING THE COMMUNION PLATE 


Question: May I ask what is the obligation of using the communion paten 
in distributing Holy Communion? The Instruction says that the communion 
cloth be also provided. Our bishop has said nothing about the Instruction 
of March 26, 1929. How the altar boys are to observe equilibrium with 
paten at the long altar rail and with a large number of communicants will 
be a problem. SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The manner in which the Instruction is worded implies 
an obligation to use the communion plate together with the com- 
munion cloth. How serious that obligation is, we cannot say with 
certainty. Opinions may differ on that point, and, if we were to 
voice an opinion, we would not consider it an obligation sub gravi. 
There is, however, a very serious obligation to avoid irreverence 
to the Sacred Hosts or fragments of them. The Instruction referred 
to was addressed to the local Ordinaries and to the Ordinaries of 
religious organizations, and they are explicitly charged in the docu- 
ment to communicate the preceptive points of the same to their 
subjects. So long as they have not acted in the matter, their sub- 
jects would not be under obligation to introduce the communion 
plate. We may remark here that the people are to be trained to 
hold the communion plate themselves and pass it on the other com- 
municants, for the Instruction distinctly says “ab ipsis fidelibus 
tenenda,” and adds that only in Pontifical Masses or in Solemn 
High Masses a priest or deacon is to hold the paten. 


STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





CASUS MORALIS 


The Vow of Poverty and the Diversion of Community 
Funds 


By Leo P. Fotey, C.M., D.D. 


Case.—In a certain religious community of men with simple vows, it 
was not an unusual thing to grant free tuition to the nephews of the 
members, when these young men showed talent and would otherwise 
because of lack of means be obliged to forego the benefits of a complete 
Catholic education. John, a member of this religious community, and 
not distinguished for his humility, wished to obtain this privilege for 
his nephew, but was unwilling to ask that it be accorded the youth as 
a charity. Hence he devised the following subtle means of attaining 
the desired result. Charged as he was with the handling of certain 
funds of the community, he retained a portion of them for himself. 
This money he then gave the nephew, as needed, to pay his tuition to 
the registrar of the college conducted by the religious community. Both 
the nephew and the religious community remained unaware of the 
source of the funds thus disbursed. Since these amounted by the end 
of the scholastic year to something more than one hundred dollars, John 
was disturbed in conscience, but, still unwilling to manifest the matter 
to his Superiors, he submitted the case to his confessor. The confessor 
would like now to know: (1) How far is John guilty of a violation of 
his vow of poverty? (2) Is John further guilty of a sin of injustice? 
And if so, (3) Is John or his nephew bound to make restitution to the 
community ? 


Solution.—(1) There can hardly be any doubt that, objectively 
speaking, in the case as proposed John was guilty of a grave sin 
against his vow of poverty. Subjectively, he might have been per- 
suaded, when he devised the scheme, that he was excused from 
asking permission to divert the funds, or making the request for 
the admission of his relative as a free scholar. Then, only by a 
subsequent conscience, was he disturbed about the lawfulness of the 
matter. But considering the case objectively, this religious, even 
with simple vows, is not permitted to exercise useful dominion or 
proprietary acts over his own economic goods, much less over the 
same goods of the community, without the permission of his proper 
Superior. That is the proximate matter of the vow of poverty, 
that all use, animo domini, of economic goods, including usufruct, 
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use, possession and administration, is a violation of the vow, as 
Génicot puts it; or, as Vermeersch describes it; the independent use 
(i.e., avithout permission) to one’s own advantage of economic 
goods, whether they be one’s own, the community’s or another’s. 
Now, the cost of the nephew’s education is certainly an economic 
good, of which he disposes without permission, and the diversion 
of funds to the nephew for this purpose, even though they return 
to the community, is a proprietary act, placed animo domini. John’s 
action bears some similarity to the action of a religious who, 
having obtained permission to dispose of certain money for a definite 
purpose, uses it for another purpose, so diverse that the Superior 
cannot reasonably be considered as willing or approving such a 
diversion of the money. Again, objectively, you cannot excuse John 
by considering him as having a presumptive permission—that after 
all he simply arranged something, to which his Superior was not 
absolutely opposed. For John had no reason to feel that he would 
not receive the same consideration for his relatives as his confréres 
had in the past. And human respect or convenience by themselves 
do not justify presuming permission, when the Superior is available, 
and the matter for which permission is required is something to 
which the Superior is so opposed that not merely is he displeased 
at permission not being asked, but, because of the manner of doing 
it, he is not at all willing that it should be done without his per- 
mission. Such is this diversion of community funds under con- 
sideration. It amounts moreover to a grave violation, no matter 
what standard you adopt for determining the gravity of matter in 
the violation of the vow of poverty, for it exceeds the absolute 
amount for sins of theft, as determined by the theologians. 

(2) But was John also guilty of a sin of injustice, besides his 
violation of the vow of poverty? We answer in the negative. When 
you consider the case attentively, the community is seen to have 
suffered no loss, save the actual expense of the nephew’s education. 
And this is an expense that would have been willingly incurred, if 
asked for. It is not as if John had wasted the goods of the com- 
munity, or diverted them to ends opposed to its aims and wishes, 
for he merely expended its goods unlawfully, somewhat as a relig- 
ious who, without permission, lays out the money of his com- 
munity on necessary expenses for clothing, food and other things 
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of that nature. So John does his community no injury, strictly 
speaking, while he acts against his vow in exercising useful dominion 
independently of the will of his Superior. By that unlawful act 
of diverting community funds he obtains that which the community 
would willingly have given him, if he had asked it—the privilege of 
free tuition for his relative. 

(3) It is beyond doubt that there is no obligation of restitution 
on the part of John’s nephew. Even though John had been guilty 
of injustice towards his community, the nephew was not even 
aware of it, and hence in no way formally codperated in his uncle’s 
fault. Since John too was not guilty of injustice, neither is he 
bound to make restitution to the community for the cost of his 
nephew’s education. Granting this, is he not obliged now to ask 
that permission, which he had failed to obtain? It appears -not, 
since there is nothing to which this permission would apply, there 
being no further diversion of funds, as we suppose, that he contem- 
plates. There may be the obligation of his rule, if it so directs. 
The confessor will undoubtedly tell him that, if his nephew con- 
tinues in the college, John must apply to the Superior for his free 
education. And it will be left to John’s ingenuity to explain without 
telling a lie, if he be asked, why that arrangement was not made 
the preceding year. To return to the nephew, has he any obligation 
at all in the matter? None in justice or even in strict equity, since 
it is supposed in these cases that the community grants freely, as it 
may quite lawfully, this expense of education as an alms. But 
certainly in the event of material betterment on the young man’s or 
his family’s part, it is proper that the community be reimbursed 
for any outlay of money by which the young man or his family 
profited. This pertains to the virtue of gratitude. John too might 
take a hand in obtaining this return for his community. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
CANONIZATION OF BLESSED Lucy FILIPPINI 


The October issue of the Acta Apostolice Sedis publishes the 
Decree of Canonization of Blessed Lucy Filippini, the foundress of 
the Institute of Pious Teachers. This religious community has sev- 
eral houses in the United States and gives fair promise of great edu- 
cational activity, especially among the Italian Catholic people. The 
admirable life and work of St. Lucy Filippini and the miracles 
wrought through her intercession, before both her beatification and 
her canonization, are related in the document of canonization (De- 
cree of His Holiness Pope Pius XI, June 22, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXII, 433). 


ERECTION OF APOSTOLIC DELEGATION IN THE BELGIAN CONGO, 
AND FOR THE MISSIONS IN AFRICA 


The two new Apostolic Delegations indicate the progress of the 
Catholic Church in the missions of the Belgian Congo and other 
African possessions held by Belgium under mandate. The Apostolic 
Delegation for Africa embraces all African missions with the excep- 
tion of those confided to the Apostolic Delegations of the Belgian 
Congo, of South Africa, Egypt and Abyssinia (Apostolic Letters, 
January 10 and 11, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 447 and 448). 


SrxtTy-NINTH CONGRESS OF THE CATHOLICS OF GERMANY 


The Holy Father writes words of approval and encouragement 
to the Honorable Eugene Engels, who has been appointed by the 
German Hierarchy to prepare for and preside over the Sixty-Ninth 
Congress of the Catholics of Germany at Miinster in Westphalia. 
The Father of Christendom urges especially the promotion of Catho- 
lic education to counteract the materialistic-atheistic teachings com- 
mon outside the Catholic Church (Letter of Pope Pius XI, August 
28, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 451). 


ITALIAN EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS AT LORETO 


The Holy Father appoints as his special Legate His Eminence 
Cardinal Capotosti to preside over the Tenth National Eucharistic 
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Congress of Italy at Loreto where the Holy House of Nazareth is 
held in great veneration by the Catholic people. The Supreme 
Pontiff says that he would like to be there in person because of his 
great devotion to Our Lady of Loreto, which devotion had prompted 
him to donate to the Shrine of Loreto a woodcarving of Our Lady 
in place of the one which had been destroyed by fire. He expresses 
the hope that the Eucharistic Congress held at this famous shrine 
of the Blessed Virgin may serve to connect in a more intimate man- 
ner the devotion of the Mother of Christ with that of the Blessed 
Sacrament, because through Mary we come to Jesus (Letter of 
Pope Pius XI, August 30, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 452). 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS 


The Right Rev. Thomas Emmet, S.J., has been appointed Vicar 
Apostolic of Jamaica; Right Rev. Martin O’Gara, C.P., has been 
appointed Prefect Apostolic of Shenchow, China; Very Rev. Msgr. 
Herbert Hall (Archdiocese of Westminster) has been made Privy 
Chamberlain of His Holiness. The Knighthood of the Order of 
St. Sylvester has been conferred on Mr. Charles Joseph Bettez 
(Archdiocese of Ottawa); Mr. Aymler Maude (Archdiocese of 
Westminster) has been made Privy Chamberlain of Cape and 
Sword; Mr. William Considine (Archdiocese of St. Andrew and 
Edinburgh) has been made Honorary Privy Chamberlain of Cape 


and Sword. STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of January 


FEAST OF THE CIRCUMCISION 
The Sacred Name 
By S. ANSELM ParRKER, O.S.B., M.A. 


“His name was called Jesus” (Luke, ii. 21). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Introduction: Connection between the Nativity and the Cir- 

cumcision. 

II. Meaning of the Circumcision: 
(1) Enrollment among God’s People; 
(2) As a member of the sinful race He came to save. 

III. Fulfillment of the Old Covenant in His own Person. 

IV. Among many titles “Jesus” is preéminent. 

V. The love and fidelity of those who are His. 


Last week we celebrated the Birthday of Our Lord. Did not the 
messenger of the Most High declare good tidings of great joy to 
mankind: ‘“This day is born to you a Saviour, who is Christ the 
Lord?” The fullness of times had come. The Desire of the Eternal 
Hills had appeared upon the earth. The shepherds believed; they 
went with eagerness to see; and they adored. They adored, because, 
whilst the Jewish race was looking for One in whom were gathered 
all the titles of Messiahship, He who came surpassed every expecta- 
tion. The Child was God Himself, Emmanuel: “The Word was 
made flesh; and dwelt amongst us.” 


In the Nativity we celebrate Son and Mother. We rejoice to keep 
a birthday—an event domestic and simple in character. God had 
come; and the fruitful virginity of Mary is honored in the Mass of 
today, the octave day of Christ’s Nativity. But today, the eighth 
day, is one full of mystery. It has a more official character. It 
marks, in a sense, a public act. It is the Feast of Circumcision; and 
this commemorates a sacred rite and the formal bestowal, as part of 
that rite, of a name upon the Divine Child: “His name was called 
Jesus.” 

MEANING OF THE CIRCUMCISION 


To understand the significance of this day we must go back in 
the history of God’s dealings with His people, even some fifteen 
hundred years. Circumcision marked an important step in the long 
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preparation for the Incarnation. God had tested the faith of a great 
servant of His, and He said: “I am the Almighty God, and I will 
make a covenant between Me and thee, and I will multiply thee ex- 
ceedingly” (Gen., xvii). Despite his advanced age he should become 
the father of many nations; he should be blessed indeed in his seed. 
For this reason God bestowed upon him a new name—Abraham, a 
name meaning Father of the Multitude. In establishing a perpetual 
covenant with him and his descendants, God made both Abraham 
and them the heirs of all the promises. By the keeping of that 
covenant and by faith in God’s promises and assurances, the Jews 
of old could be saved. Further, to serve as a sign of this solemn 
testament, a perpetual sign in every generation, God gave a strict 
command. As once before, in the days of Noah, God had made the 
rainbow in the heavens a perpetual sign that He would never again 
destroy the world by flood, so henceforth circumcision should be ob- 
served as a sacred rite, to be a sign of covenant and inheritance. 
Therefore, every Jewish boy of the Chosen Race on the eighth day 
after his birth was circumsized; and, as a memorial that Abraham 
should be blessed in his seed, the child’s name was officially bestowed. 
Thus he became enrolled in the family of God. 

But there is a deeper meaning. We area fallen race. Jewish 
rites, whether the daily sacrifices or the variety of ceremonial, kept 
before men the acknowledgment of the need of a Saviour, one who 
should liberate from sinfulness and reconcile with God. 

We see, then, in His circumcision an act of humility on the part 
of Our Lord. He made Himself one with a race of sinners. If in 
the Presentation in the Temple, a short time later, the aged Simeon 
saw poor parents offering gifts to symbolize God’s claim over a 
child of a fallen race, the Virgin Mother herself fulfilling the law 
of purification, yet he recognized that Child to be Christ the Lord, 
One exempt from any such offering. And later, too, Jesus sought 
baptism amongst sinners at the hands of John. “I ought to be bap- 
tized by Thee,” was the Baptist’s protest; but Jesus answered: 
“Suffer it to be, for so it behooves us to fulfill all justice.” Thus, to- 
day by the circumcision Jesus humbly took His part among those 
upon whom fell the curse of original sin, though sin came not nigh 
unto Him, for the chain had been broken in the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of His mother. Far more than merely sacrificing His reputation 
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in the eyes of men, by this action He submitted Himself to the law 
of sin; He sought no dispensation. He had come to redeem and to 
save by fulfilling all in Himself as the first-born of a New Race— 
as a brother amongst brethren. He sanctified the very rite of cir- 
cumcision and ended it on this day by giving an earnest of the 
shedding of the last drop of His life-blood upon the cross—the Pre- 
cious Blood by which we are saved. 


THE New CovENANT 


We trace certain steps in the mystery of our redemption. Today 
Jesus entered upon that work: He was dedicated, as a child, to the 
fulfillment of the former covenant. God on His part had always 
been faithful. The Jews, representative of mankind, had often been 
rebellious. The whole nation had from time to time been made 
solemnly to renew the covenant, as when Moses in the desert was 
commanded to ratify it with the sprinkling of the sacrificial blood 
upon the altar and the book of the law and upon the whole assembly 
of Israel. Similarly, circumcision was for each one a personal and 
individual renewal. Now there came One, Himself of the stock of 
Abraham according to the flesh, who alone was perfectly faithful. 
On behalf of the human race He accepted the covenant with God 
in order to fulfill it in a higher manner. Himself, He was the ful- 
fillment of all the promises. Henceforth no longer would circumci- 
sion or uncircumcision avail anything. The perpetual sign had no 
further meaning when Abraham was now fully blessed in his seed 
in the Person of Jesus. 

Jesus now offered the first-fruits of that self-oblation which later, 
grown to the full estate of manhood, He was to make at the Last 
Supper when He established the New and Eternal Covenant or 
Testament, ratifying it with His Precious Blood, and finally consum- 
mating the Sacrifice of Redemption on Calvary. In the circumcision 
we see the beginning of His ministry of Redemption; and as part of 
that self-dedication there was bestowed upon Him the name that 
signified His work and office: “The Child was called Jesus.” Jesus 
means Saviour. 

Our Lorp’s TITLEs 


Our Lord has many titles. He is Priest; He is Prophet; He 
is the Messiah; He is the Christ, the Anointed One, One filled with 
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the Holy Spirit. He is, in sum of all, King—King in a far higher 
sense than men understood in that accusation at Pilate’s judgment 
seat, that He made Himself “Christ the King,” or than when 
turbulent Jews followed St. Paul objecting that he preached : “There 
is another king, Jesus” (Acts, xvii). Gabriel had announced to 
Mary concerning her Son: “And the Lord God shall give Him 
the throne of David His father, and He shall reign in the house 
of Jacob for ever, and of His kingdom there shall be no end.” He 
who is the Son of the Most High was given for His possession 
“all the nations of the earth” (Ps. ii). 


“JESUS” 


But amongst all the titles of our Divine Lord there is one which 
expresses most clearly His intimate relations with us, one name 
dearest of all, filling us with love and gratitude—Jesus, that is, 
Saviour. To Joseph in his anxiety the Angel came telling of a 
great mystery and announcing of Mary’s Son: “He shall be called 
Jesus, for He shall save His people from their sins.” And the 
Archangel’s message to the Virgin of Nazareth was the same: 
“Thou shalt call His name Jesus.” The glad tidings to the shepherds 
revealed the meaning of His name: “This day is born to you a 
Saviour.” The power of that Sacred Name St. Peter proclaimed 
when he healed the lame man at the gate of the temple: “In the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth this man stands before you whole. There 
is no other name under heaven whereby we must be saved.” This 
is the name bestowed by God. And, as the father of the Chosen 
Race was named Abraham for a perpetual significance, so today 
when the Old Covenant of which circumcision was the memorial 
was to pass away by the coming of One who was its fulfillment, a 
name was given—Jesus. And today this Jesus was dedicated and 
offered the first-fruits of redemption. The fidelity of Abraham was 
little in comparison with Him who saved us with the price of 
His Precious Blood. The reward of Abraham is little in com- 
parison with that given to Jesus. 


Our RESPONSE 


Bought then with a Great Price, we on our part have a duty 
of loving responsibility. Our inheritance is far greater than the 
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Jews ever expected or hoped. “This is Eternal Life that they 
may know Thee, the One True God, and Him whom Thou hast 
sent, Jesus Christ.” Such were Our Lord’s words at the Last 
Supper. The gift has been won for those who will receive. “He 
became the Son of Man that we might become the sons of God” 
(St. Augustine). The infinite self-abasement of the Incarnation 
merited for Our Lord a reward. This reward is that He has 
been given a kingdom—all creation—in His right as God-Man. 
We are His possession. “For which cause,” St. Paul told the 
Philippians, “God hath exalted Him and given Him that name 
which is above every name: that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow” in adoration, “and every tongue confess that Jesus 
is the Lord to the glory of God the Father.” 

Doubtless we bow our heads always at the mention of the Holy 
Name; but to be His lasting possession we must be faithful to the 
Covenant which we made in Baptism—Baptism which is the coun- 
terpart in the New Dispensation of circumcision, the sign of the 
old which passed away. Fidelity throughout life to our baptismal 
vows will be the earnest of our faith and of our trust in Our 


Saviour—the proof of our deep personal love and gratitude towards 
the Lord Jesus whose Sacred Name we celebrate today. Then as 
true Christians shall we be worthy bearers ourselves of His name. 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE 
CIRCUMCISION 


The Holy Priesthood 
By Tuomas P. PuHetan, LL.D. 
“For the lips of the priest shall keep knowledge, and they shall seek the law 


at his mouth; because he is the angel of the Lord of Hosts” (Mal., ii. 7). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Introduction. 
II. The Priests of the Old Law. 
Ill. Christ the High Priest. 
IV. The Joys of the Priest. 
V. The Trials of the Priest and His Reward. 


From the infancy of the human family every nation has acknowl- 
edged the necessity for sacrifice to appease the wrath of the Deity, 
to express gratitude for favors received, and to petition further 
blessings. Every nation of antiquity practised this form of worship, 
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and, although forms differed among rival races, the object was 
invariably the same—to worship, to petition, to propitiate the 
Supreme Being. Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt, Greece, and Rome 
had their Pantheons of gods and goddesses, to whom they raised 
costly temples, magnificent altars, golden statues, donating their 
choicest treasures of gold and silver, diamonds and rubies, fruits 
and grains, birds and beasts. In their misguided zeal some pagan 
tribes offered up human sacrifices, a perversion of the ancient 
tradition. Likewise, every nation had its priesthood, men and 
women segregated to serve the altars, to offer sacrifice, and to 
petition the Master of all things. 


THE PRIESTS OF THE OLD LAw 


In the Old Law God inspired the patriarchs to honor Him, to 
propitiate Him, to worship Him. Under Moses the revelations were 
expanded, the rituals elaborated, and a permanent priesthood founded 
with Aaron as High Priest and the tribe of Levi to serve at the 
altars. Solomon’s Temple arose with its gold of Ophir, its cedars 
of Lebanon, its burnished brass, its precious stones. Under its 
sanctified roof sacrifices were offered to the Most High, and the 
faithful from the uttermost parts sang hymns of praise to the One 
True God. But these offerings were inperfect, merely, forerunners 
of the Great Oblation; its rites and ceremonies were but figures of 
the New Covenant, its priesthood only a shadow of the sacred priest- 
hood of the promised religion. “The hour cometh when you shall 
neither on this mountain nor in Jerusalem adore the Father” 
(John, iv. 21). The Holy City was doomed to destruction, the 
sacred Temple was to crumble under the torch of the invader, the 
eagles of pagan Rome were to supplant the sacred emblems, and 
the Chosen People to be dispersed as exiles over the face of the 
earth. The New Dispensation, promised through the ages, was to 
replace the ancient covenant. “From the rising of the sun even 
to the going down . . . and in every place there is sacrifice, and 
there is offered in My name a clean oblation” (Mal., i. 11). 


CHRIST THE HIGH PRIEST 


In God’s own time the Redeemer came, Christ Jesus, His Only 
Son, conceived of the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary. 
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On the rugged cross of Calvary He offered Himself as a divine 
sacrifice, an expiation sufficient for all men in every age, a victim 
worthy of the infinite majesty of His Father. He was the great 
High Priest of the New Law, not chosen according to the order 
or Aaron, but according to the order of Melchisedech. On the night 
before His supreme oblation, He gathered His Apostles in the 
Cenacle and offered up an unbloody sacrifice as a perpetual memorial 
of His Passion. He changed bread and wine into His Adorable 
Body and Blood, and gave them to His Apostles as their food 
and drink. As His Church was to be a living, visible society and 
was to endure in all ages and in every clime, He ordained the 
Twelve to the priesthood to continue the mystical sacrifice. “Do 
this for a commemoration of Me” (Luke, xxiii. 20). The Apostles 
went forth, inspired by the Holy Ghost, to teach, to preach, to 
baptize. ‘And they were persevering in the doctrine of the apostles, 
and in the communication of the breaking of bread, and in prayers” 
(Acts, ii. 42). The Apostles ordained others to continue the sacred 
ministry, to preach the word of God, to nourish the weak with the 
Body and Blood of the Lamb. Throughout the centuries the Holy 


Sacrifice has been offered up by these ordained messengers of Christ, 
and the word of salvation preached to the people of every land. 


THE Joys OF THE PRIEST 


The priest is the ambassador of Christ on earth, the intercessor 
of the people, the handmaid of religion. He is not merely chosen 
or appointed to this sublime office, but he is ordained and consecrated 
by a Sacrament which imparts to him a share in the priesthood of 
Jesus Christ. It is not a title of honor conferred on him, but an 
indelible mark impressed on his soul to endure for all eternity. 
At his ordination, clergy and people implore the mercy of God and 
invoke the Holy Spirit to prepare him for his holy office. The 
bishop reminds him of his sacred obligations, confers on him the 
power of consecrating, and finally endows him with the faculty of 
forgiving sins. Then, as a priest of the Most High and Christ’s 
envoy to the struggling people, he goes forth an alter Christus. 
If the ambassador of a mighty nation is honored and respected, how 
much more one anointed and consecrated to the eternal priesthood 
deserves every distinction! “You have not chosen Me, but I 
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have chosen you” (John, xv. 16). Like Melchisedech, he must be 
“without father, without mother, without genealogy, having neither 
beginning of days nor end of life, but likened unto the Son of God, 
continueth a priest forever” (Heb., vii. 3). The world cannot claim 
him, nor the pleasures of life allure him, for he belongs to God 
alone. “For he is a priest forever, according to the order of Mel- 
chisedech” (Ps. cix. 4). Henceforth he is the almoner, the guide, 
the shepherd of the flock. From the cradle to the tomb he is the 
Good Samaritan, rescuing them from the spiritual robbers, pouring 
oil and wine into their wounds, and bearing them to God’s inn to 
nurse them back to health and vigor. His joys are mainly spiritual 
consolations that the world cannot give: to offer up the Holy Mass, 
to preach Christ’s Gospel, to pour the regenerating waters on. the 
newly born babe, to instruct the little ones, to nourish the famished 
with the Heavenly Manna, to lave the sinner’s grimy soul, to unite 
maid and youth in holy wedlock, to strengthen the departing soul 
with Extreme Unction, and to pronounce the last blessings over the 
dead. His task it is to rescue the prodigal, to console the afflicted, 
to comfort the despairing, to reconstruct broken homes. He is in 
the world but not of it. 


THE TRIALS OF THE PRIEST AND Hits REWARD 


Chosen for the service of God and segregated from the allure- 
ments of the world, the priest is like the proverbial light on the 
mountain top, with every eye focused on him. Thus, he is oftentimes 
the most misunderstood, the most misinterpreted among men. Even 
his own flock, although they love and revere him, often question 
his motives, criticize his methods, temper their compliments with 
false praise, or acidulate it with scorn. He is declared mercenary 
or tyrannical, because he enforces the laws of God and heeds not 
the sneers and whims of men. His defects are held up to the 
glaring light of publicity, and rarely indeed covered by the mantle 
of charity. His non-Catholic brethren regard him with curiosity, oc- 
casionally with awe for his mysterious life, but are repelled by the 
religion he professes and teaches. Malevolent accusations he cannot 
resent, and he must bear in silence the indifference and uncharitable- 
ness of the dwellers in the City of God. Too often his name and 
his labors are forgotten by his people when he closes his eyes in 
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death, but he is glad to await his reward on that day of days when 
the Recording Angel shall open the Book of Life and reveal his 
sacrifices and labors in the name of the Master who called him to 
the eternal priesthood. “For they that have ministered well, shall 
purchase to themselves good degree, and much confidence in the 
faith which is in Christ Jesus” (I Tim., ili. 13). 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
The Virtue of Obedience 
By J. P. RepMonpD 


“And He went down with them, and came to Nazareth, and was subject to 

them.” (Luke, ii. 51). 

SYNOPSIS: I. Introductory commentary. The Gospel in the light of Hebrew 
customs: (a) the importance of the twelfth birthday in the 
life of a Jewish boy; (b) pilgrim modes of travelling, caravans, 
psalm-singing; (c) the Holy City during great feasts; camps 
outside walls. 

II. Explanation of the loss of Jesus, and description of the sorrow- 
ful journey of Joseph and Mary. 

III. The finding. The Doctors of the Law. Who were present? 
Meaning of Mary’s exclamation and reply of Jesus. 

IV. Lesson of Gospel. Obedience. Modern errors. True meaning 
of obedience; submission to authority. Example. Obedience 
rightly understood is a form of worshipping God; ennobling, 
not degrading. 

V. Practical applications; parents, employers, civil authorities, the 
pastors of the Church. 

VI. The call to higher obedience; the Father’s business. Difficulties. 
Examples from lives of Saints. Encouraging example of Jesus. 


A few reflections on ancient Hebrew customs will help us to 
penetrate more thoroughly into the mysterious depths of St. Luke’s 
simple and straightforward narrative. The twelfth birthday was 
a thrilling event in the life of a Jewish boy. From that day he 
came under the law. In the joyful pride of arriving at spiritual 
adulthood, he would bind his brows with strips of parchment bearing 
the awesome name of God or favorite texts from the sacred writings. 
From that day he would begin his training in the vast religious lore 
of his nation, with all its elaborate legal observances. But first in 
importance from the boy’s point of view would be the obligation of 
going to the Holy City several times a year to assist at the solemn 
celebrations of the greater feasts. Thus, it happened that the Child 
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Jesus, for whom as the Son of Man it was befitting to fulfill all 
justice, made His first visit to the Temple since the day of His 
Presentation. 

For the sake of friendly intercourse and mutual protection, those 
who came up from the more distant towns and villages, were ac- 
customed to travel in caravan parties. This was all the more 
expedient for those who came from Nazareth, as the journey took 
several days over rough and dangerous roads, and also brought 
them close to the borders of the hostile province of Samaria. The 
pilgrims strove to keep cheerful in the face of many fatiguing trials, 
by making the hills and vales resound to their chanting of the glori- 
ous songs of Israel. Such huge crowds flocked to the city on these 
occasions that the limits of accommodation were strained to the 
utmost, and extensive camps had to be improvised outside the walls. 


Tue Loss or JESUS 


It is easy to appreciate how, in the bustle and confusion of reor- 
ganizing the caravans at the conclusion of the festivities, the Divine 
Child was able to stroll away unnoticed. No blame attached either 
to Joseph or Mary. There was complete understanding between 
them, and each naturally thought that their precious charge was in 
the keeping of the other. Neither would it be right to assume that 
Jesus behaved with boyish thoughtlessness. He left them deliber- 
ately, full knowing what grief His absence would inflict. 

“They came a day’s journey.” Mary and Joseph were ten or 
twelve miles from Jerusalem when they discovered that He was 
missing. We can well imagine their dismay; they had lost Jesus, 
the light and joy of their lives. Immediately, without delaying for 
rest or food, regardless of the fast-approaching darkness with its 
attendant perils from robbers and wild beasts, they set out on that 
heart-breaking search which was to last for three days. They 
called at every farm and cottage; they accosted every traveller. But 
no one could satisfy their eager questioning. They knew that 
nothing could happen to Him except by the will of the Eternal 
Father, and, if it were the Father’s will that He should be taken 
from them, they were ready to submit. But, after all, Mary and 
Joseph were human, and, whilst grace enlightens the mind and 
strengthens the will, it does not immediately assuage the pains of 
the human heart. Did they turn to the Temple to seek solace in 
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prayer, or did some pious instinct tell them that surely He would 
find His way to His Father’s House? 


THE FINDING OF JESUS 


The learned doctors of the Law were accustomed to lecture to 
their students within the colonnades of the courts, and others anxious 
to learn might join the groups. How the hearts of Mary and 
Joseph must have leapt with joy when they heard that lovely voice, 
strikingly clear and penetrating in the silence which His amazing 
questions and answers commanded! If we could but know the 
names of some of those doctors present! Perhaps the wise Gamaliel 
was there, and that other future disciple, Nicodemus. Amongst 
them, too, may have been some of those who years later would 
declare Him to be guilty of death! Mary’s cry was not a reproach; 
the humble virgin knew the ways of God too well for that. Her 
words were but the joyful overflowing of her pent-up feelings. Nor 
were these first recorded words of Jesus a rebuke to her. They are 
just a gentle reminder of His mission, and in them are enshrined 
the whole of God’s great schemes for man’s redemption. Jesus 
proclaims Himself Son of God and Son of Man. He has become 
Man to do His Father’s business: “Behold I come to do Thy will, 
O God.” In Him were the two generations, the Divine and the 
human. As the Son of Man, it became Him to observe the Law 
of Moses and the natural law, which enjoined love for parents and 
respectful obedience. Who could have fulfilled the law more per- 
fectly than the Incarnate Word? But there would come a time 
when He would have to respond to the call of the higher law— 
the law of His Father’s Will. He knew that His Mother would keep 
these words in her heart, so that, when the moment of the great 
parting would come, she would be the better prepared to face the 
sacrifice. 


THE LESSON OF OBEDIENCE 


It is in the light of these words that we must study the lesson 
which is contained in the concluding passage of the Gospel: “He 
went down with them . . . and was subject to them.” The Gospel 
of the day is like a sign-post pointing directly to the virtue of 
obedience. A right understanding of this virtue is all the more 
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important in our own times, for we are now feeling the full fury 
of that storm of disobedience which began with the religious revolt 
of the sixteenth century. Many persons have become intoxicated 
with poisonous notions of human freedom. They imagine that sub- 
jection of any kind is degrading. They foolishly consider that they 
can best assert their individuality by defying law in so far as they 
dare, and by scouting all respect for authority, traditions and good 
manners. How clearly contrary is the truth! To obey and io respect 
honorable institutions is to be Christlike; to scorn obedience is to 
be like Satan whose battle-cry was: “I will not serve.” 

To obey means to submit one’s will to another who has the author- 
ity to demand it. The police officer at the crossing gives a signal, 
and the long lines of surging traffic come to a standstill. All obey. 
Why? He may be only a man of poor education and insignificant 
appearance, but that does not matter. What does matter is that he 
has authority. All rightly held authority comes from God, for, as 
the word implies, He is the author of all things. He alone who has 
endowed us with free will has absolute right to our submission. In 
the natural order, God does not dispose His world directly, but 


through His agents; and so in like manner does He delegate His 
right to command and to be obeyed. 


OBEDIENCE TO GoD 


The more we increase in knowledge of God, the greater becomes 
our love of Him, and indeed our desire to express our love by acts 
of worship. Submission to His will is perfect worship; thus, far 
from being degrading obedience is ennobling, for it is nothing less 
than a way of worshipping God. Obedience draws us closer to our 
Divine Lover. It is the first of moral virtues, and sheds its lustre 
over all other moral qualities. St. Thomas goes so far as to de- 
scribe it as the mother of other virtues. Our appreciation of this 
virtue rises still higher when we reflect that a sin of disobedience 
“brought death into this world and all our woe,” and that obedience 
unto death on the part of the Incarnate Word was the price of our 
redemption unto life. 


OBEDIENCE TO HUMAN AUTHORITY 


In the natural order we are bound to obey our parents. Even 
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though we are no longer under their control, we owe respectful 
consideration to their reasonable wishes. Obedience to our employ- 
ers in the affairs of our work is an implied condition of our service. 
Our civil authorities, however unworthy they may be, are God’s 
stewards appointed to administer His laws for the general good. 
The laws of civilized communities are for the most part only particu- 
lar applications of God’s laws, and we are bound to obey. Above 
all, in spiritual matters we must render cheerful obedience to the 
pastors of the Church. The Divine Master’s commission to the 
Apostles stands for all time: “He that heareth you heareth Me, and 
he that despiseth you despiseth Me.” 

There may come a day in the life of any Christian when he may 
receive a special call to serve God in some unlooked-for sphere, a 
call to be about His Father’s business. Often enough the summons 
cam only be obeyed by inflicting what in the sight of the world 
appears to be unnecessary suffering upon those whom one loves most. 
And the grief of the one who is called may be the more acute because 
of his own sympathetic understanding of the pain he is causing. 
But the Father’s business must come first. St. Thomas Aquinas 
had to suffer imprisonment at the hands of his own brothers; 
St. Jane Frances de Chantal had to walk over the prostrate body 
of her favorite son; St. Alexius had to leave his beloved spouse on 
the very day of their marriage. Surely the example of the Child 
Jesus was meant to give encouragement to such as these. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
Brotherly Love 
By JAmeEs S. LINEEN, B.A. 


“Rejoice with them that rejoice, weep with them that weep” (Rom., xii. 5). 


SYNOPSIS: (A) Who are the joyful and the tearful? 
(a) Sons of the same Father. 
(b) Members of the same Mystical Body. 
(B) Its importance? 
(a) Stressed by Christ and St. Paul 
(b) Example of St. Serapion. 


Why should I stoop to lift a fellow-being out of the mire? Is it 
not his own fault? Has he not cut himself off by his conduct from 
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all claim to the consideration of every self-respecting individual? 
Is it not pollution even to touch him? Besides, have I not enough to 
do to look after my own interests? Am I my brother’s keeper? 

How often do we hear remarks of this kind! How often does 
the demon of selfishness stir up within us these ungenerous senti- 
ments! More often than we wish to admit to ourselves, we ask: 
“Why should I rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep with them 
that weep?” 


WuHuo Are THESE JOYFUL AND TEARFUL INDIVIDUALS? 


Who are these joyful and tearful individuals that their joys and 
tears should concern us? They are human beings like ourselves, 
endowed with the same feelings and sentiments, fashioned in the 
same mold to exactly the same design—the image of our God. They 
are subject to the same laws, destined for the same end, and pro- 
vided with the same means as ourselves for the attainment of that 
end. Their Designer, Maker, Provider and Lawgiver is the same 
as ours. Joyful and sorrowful, rich and poor, just and unjust, all 
are marked with that wonderful stamp—the image and likeness 
of their God. Each one is an object of special interest to Him. 
Not even a hair can fall from their heads without His permission. 
In the distribution of His favors He makes no distinctions. His 
sun shines upon the good and the bad. Towards the worthy and 
the unworthy He acts as the kindest of fathers, bidding all to 
address Him in that strikingly familiar manner so well known to 
us all: “Our Father, who art in heaven.” 

The Father’s wish, then, is that we should all live in one happy 
family, brothers and sisters vying with one another in love and 
reverence for the common Parent, striving at the same time for 
His sake and in pursuance of His oft-expressed wishes and com- 
mands to lighten one another’s burdens and by example, encourage- 
ment and advice to help the weaklings towards their eternal destiny. 
“Have we not all one Father? Hath not one God created us? 
Why then doth every one of us despise his brother?” (Mal., ii. 10). 
“Do not think then,” says St. Augustine, “that, because you are 
rich and your neighbor is poor, you are not bound to love him. 
This man, poor and miserable though he may be, is a man as you; 
he is your fellow-creature ; God could make him as rich as you are. 
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See yourself, then, in that man whom you despise. . . . Attend to 
yourself.” 


MEMBERS OF THE SAME MysTICAL Bopy 


Is Christ not the head and are we not the members of the same 
Mystical Body? Is He not the vine, and are we not the branches? 
Can you stand aside and calmly and callously contemplate the threat- 
ened spiritual or temporal ruin of any member of that Mystical 
Body without lifting a hand or moving a foot to avert or minimize 
the danger? Your influence, if opportunity exercised, may be all- 
powerful in the case. You may hold in your hand the healing balm 
or, failing your ability to cure, you may succeed in retarding the 
progress of the evil. Worthless drone, hide your face in shame if 
you can rouse in yourself no pity, no enthusiasm for a brother in 
distress! That friend of yours—that fellow-member of Christ’s 
Mystical Body—is gradually becoming a prey to the vice of drunken- 
ness or drugs. A kindly word from you may save or help him. 
His will has become weaker and weaker till he finds it almost impos- 
sible to help himself. He needs a little guidance to put him on his 
feet again, to make him realize the full consequences of his mis- 
guided conduct. Will you fail him in his dire distress? After years 
of unblemished and even virtuous life that one-time friend of 
yours is now on the slippery slope that leads to perdition. Worldly 
associates have led him into entanglements dangerous to his virtue 
and now difficult to escape from. Blinded by the glamour of his 
new environment, he sees only the innocent flower oblivious of the 
serpent under it. You, rejoicing in the unimpaired use of your 
faculties, can plainly see the underlying danger. What will you do? 
Is it no concern of yours whether your brother receives a deadly 
sting or not? Is there no trace left in you of the sense of fellowship 
that should exist between the members of the same body? 

How would the members of your own body act in similar cir- 
cumstances? No sooner would your eye have espied the danger 
than your feet would have come to the rescue in prudent flight or 
self-defense. 

You receive a hurt or a wound in some member of your body, 
and what happens? The message is broadcasted through the nerves 
to the brain, and instinctively the healing forces of the blood rush 
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to the point of attack. There is no dallying. The whole system is 
in readiness with its contribution, even though the sacrifice may 
involve an almost intolerable strain. The breach must be filled at 
all costs. The dangerous elements must be ejected even at the price 
of deadly battle, and the war will be waged till the hurt is cured 
or the wound healed. 


IMPORTANCE OF BROTHERLY LOVE STRESSED By CHRIST 


Christ Himself stresses the intimate union that should bind to- 
gether the brothers and sisters of the great Christian family, and 
harps continually on the logical consequences that flow from it: 
“A new commandment I give you that you love one another as I 
have loved you.” “By this shall all men know that you are My 
disciples, if you have love one for another.” No less insistent is 
the Apostle of the Gentiles. “Bear ye one another’s burdens,” he 
says, “and so you shall fulfill the law of Christ.” 

Whether we study the life of the Master or probe into the secrets 
of sanctity of His faithful disciples through the ages, the character- 
istic virtue of all seems to be this wonderful solicitude for the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of their fellow-men—the members 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

What is the meaning of the raising of Lazarus, of the daughter 
of Jairus, of the widow’s son of Naim? Do these miracles not say 
to us more eloquently and elegantly than any words: “Weep with 
them that weep.” What is the meaning of the miracle of Cana of 
Galilee, if not to admonish us to “rejoice with them that rejoice.” 
Is there one miracle, one parable, one sermon or instruction of Our 
Lord’s that does not directly or indirectly echo the very same advice: 
“Rejoice with them that rejoice, weep with them that weep.” 


EXAMPLE OF ST. SERAPION 


The lessons of the Master were not lost on the disciples. St. 
Serapion, having parted with his mantle to a poor man, met another 
who was badly clad and extremely cold. Without hesitation he 
doffed his own coat and gave it to his shivering fellow-being. A 
disciple seeing him in this sad plight, said to him: “Father, what 
has deprived you of your coat and mantle?” “This,” said the Saint, 
holding up the Book of the Gospels. A short time after, meeting 
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another poor man and having nothing further to give, he sold his 
book and the proceeds went to the needy one. “Father,” said his 
disciple, ““where is your Gospel Book?” ‘My son,” said the Saint, 
“I saw in it these words of Our Saviour: ‘Sell what thou hast 
and give to the poor.’ I sold to give to them so that I may be able 
to face my God without fear on the day of judgment.” St. Sera- 
pion’s charity went further still. He gave himself to a poor widow 
whose children were dying of hunger. She sold him to the Greeks, 
whom he afterwards converted to God. 

“Love,” says St. Augustine, “and then do what thou wilt. Art 
thou silent, be silent in love. Dost thou speak, speak in love. Dost 
thou censure, censure in love. Let the root of all thy deeds be 
love, for from this only good can spring.” We may be rich and 
powerful in this world, but, no matter what possessions intellectual 
or material may be ours, our lot would be a lonely and a sorry one 
without the society of our fellow-mortals. We are not self-sufficient; 
we need our fellows as they need us. “The eye,” says St. Paul, 
“cannot say to the hand ‘I have no need of you,’ or again the head 
to the foot, ‘I have no need of you.’” We are dependent on our 
neighbors for a great measure of our worldly happiness, but, even 
if we were entirely independent of them, the fact remains that we are 
all the children of God fashioned to His image and likeness; that 
we are brothers and sisters of Christ by adoption, purchased by Him 
at a great price, and all members of His wonderful Mystical Body 
—in the Church. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
Christian Hope 


By FERDINAND HECKMANN, O.F.M. 
“Amen I say to you, I have not found so great faith in Israel” (Matt., viii. 10). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Hope is founded on faith. 
I. Nature of Christian hope. 
Il, What may and must we hope of God? 
III. Importance and necessity of hope. 


IV. Foundations of hope: (1) God’s omnipotence; (2) God’s 
goodness; (3) God’s faithfulness. 
Conclusion. 
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The great faith of the centurion at Capharnaum induced him to 
approach our Divine Saviour with the firm, confident hope that 
He would heal his servant. St. Paul says that “faith is the sub- 
stance of things to be hoped for, the evidence of things that appear 
not” (Heb., xi. 1). “The just man liveth by faith,” says the same 
Apostle (Rom., i. 17) ; hence a true Christian life is a life of hope. 

Divine hope is an ardent desire of salvation, accompanied with a 
firm confidence and expectation of obtaining it, through the help and 
assistance of God. This desire ought to be proportionate to the 
excellence of the good which is desired; and as our salvation, which 
is the possession of God Himself, is an infinite good and infinitely 
superior to every other good, our desire for it ought to be ardent 
and strong and to exceed our desire for every other thing without 
exception. This desire must be accompanied with a firm confidence 
of acquiring it, because desire alone is not hope. A man may 
ardently desire a thing, and yet despair of obtaining it. Hence, the 
desire of any good must be accompanied by a confidence of acquir- 
ing it in order to be hope; so that, though the good be exceeding 
great and not easy to be acquired, yet we expect by using the proper 
means at last to obtain it. Our holy faith teaches us that to obtain 
salvation is far above our own abilities; that by our own natural 
strength we cannot take the least step towards it; and that our whole 
dependence must be on God, by whose assistance alone, through the 
merits of Jesus Christ, we can be enabled to acquire it, so that it is 
from Him we are to expect salvation itself and the necessary help 
for obtaining it. 


Wuat Must WE Hope or Gop? 


What may we—nay, must we—hope of God? First and above 
all, the possession of God, that is, eternal beatitude. For this reason 
the Lord spoke to Abraham, the father of faith: “Fear not, Abra- 
ham; walk before Me and be perfect. I am thy protector and thy 
reward exceeding great” (Gen., xv. 1). God is our last end; He 
wants, therefore, to be the principal object of our hope. The end 
and purpose of our life is that we must strive to attain to a perfect 
union with God. What is necessary and useful for this end, we 
must also hope of God, namely, the forgiveness of our sins, the 
assistance of His grace to do what is good and avoid what is evil, 
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and also temporal goods in so far as they help us to a union with 
Him. Hence, our Divine Saviour admonishes us: “Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and His justice, and all these things (our tem- 
poral needs) shall be added unto you” (Matt., vi. 33). And again: 
“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after justice, for they shall 
have their fill” (Matt., v. 6); “To him that thirstest I will give of 
the fountain of the water of life freely” (Apoc., xxi. 6). 

How important and necessary is hope for the heart of man! 
Hope is the star which lightens and guides him in the way of life, 
inspires him with joy, courage and activity, consoles him in trials 
and difficulties, and gives him patience and perseverance. Hope is 
the mainspring of all human endeavor. It is implanted in our heart 
with the ineradicable desire for happiness. This we find to be so in 
the natural order of things and also in the supernatural order of 
grace. By ordaining for us an end which is infinitely above the 
things of this world, God gave us also the desire and striving after 
this end—union with Him, the supreme and only Good. For this 
reason St. Augustine says: “Our heart is created for Thee, O God; 
and it is restless until it rests in Thee.” 


IMPORTANCE OF HOPE 


Christian hope is a wonderful star which illuminates and glorifies 
the path of life for the Christian. This star shines for the child at 
its entrance into this world, or rather at its entrance into the Church, 
when the baptismal candle is extended to it with the words: “Re- 
ceive this burning light, and keep thy Baptism so as to be without 
blame : observe the commandments of God, that when the Lord shall 
come to His nuptials thou mayest meet Him together with all the 
Saints in the heavenly court, and live for ever and ever.” This star 
throws its clarifying rays even upon the grave, and reminds the 
mourners of a reunion in a better world. If the storms of life 
spread darkness and terror, the Christian, looking up to heaven, 
sees this consoling star which securely beckons him to the haven of 
eternal felicity. 

We may say with the Royal Psalmist: “It is good for me to ad- 
here to my God, to put my hope in the Lord God” (Ps. Ixxii. 28). 
St. Augustine also says: ‘““Thou who canst not yet adhere to God 
in the dark vision of this present life, adhere to Him in hope. And 
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what shouldst thou do in putting thy hope in God? What should 
be thy business? What else than to glorify Him whom thou lovest ?” 
Elsewhere, the Prophet declares : “The Lord taketh pleasure in them 
that fear Him, and in them that hope in His mercy” (Ps. cxlvi. 10). 
And again: “The salvation of the just is from the Lord, and He is 
their protector in time of trouble. And the Lord will help them 
and deliver them and He will rescue them from the wicked and save 
them, because they have hoped in Him” (Ps. xxxvi. 39). For this 
reason he exclaims : “Have mercy on me, O God, have mercy on me, 
for my soul trusteth in Thee, and in the shadow of Thy wings will 
I hope” (Ps. Ivi. 1). 


Thus, Christian hope becomes not only a light, but also a power, 
a motive principle. It assists us to true wisdom and virtue. Hope 
directs and subjects all human endeavor to our last end by teaching 
us to say: “Of what value or advantage is this for eternity?” “For 
what doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the 
loss of his own soul? Or what exchange shall a man give for his 
soul?” (Matt., xvi. 26). 


In bestowing upon us in holy baptism His supernatural life and 


in implanting in our heart the germ of the three theological virtues 
of faith, hope and charity, God made a covenant with us. If we are 
faithful to Him and keep His commandments, we may rest assured 
that He will be our powerful, kind and faithful God all the days 
of our life. 


FouUNDATIONS OF HopPE 


Our hope should, therefore, be founded upon divine omnipotence 
to which nothing is impossible. St. Paul says of Abraham: “In 
the promise also of God he staggered not by distrust; but was 
strengthened in faith, giving glory to God. Most fully knowing 
that whatsoever He has promised, He is able to perform” (Rom., 
iv. 20, 21). And the Apostle says of himself: “I know whom I 
have believed, and I am certain that He is able to keep that which 
I have committed to Him against that day” (II Tim., i. 12). “Now 
to Him,” he continues, “who is able to do all things more abundantly 
than we desire or understand according to the power that worketh 
in us; to Him be glory in the Church and in Christ Jesus unto all 
generations, world without end” (Eph., iii. 21). For this reason 
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Holy Writ says of God: “Thine are riches and Thine is glory, Thou 
hast dominion over all; in Thy hand is power and might, in Thy 
hand greatness and the empire of all things” (I Par., xxix. 12). 
We must put our confidence and hope in God in spite of the powers 
of evil and in spite of our own weakness. He knows how to draw 
good out of evil, and He proves himself strong in our weakness. 

If we truly trust in the power of God, it will make us humble. 
Whatever of good we may have in us and whatever good and excel- 
lent things we may be able to do, we must say to ourselves : “What 
hast thou that thou hast not received? And if thou hast received, 
why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not received?” (I Cor., iv. 7). 
We know that “God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the 
humble” (James, iv. 6). We must say with the Apostle: “Gladly 
therefore will I glory in my infirmities that the power of Christ 
may dwell in me” (II Cor., xii. 9). 

Christian hope is further founded upon the goodness of God. 
His infinite goodness assures us that God is, not only willing, but 
most desirous to help us and to exert His almighty power in our 
favor ; that He wills our salvation and is ready to give us all the nec- 
essary helps to enable us to attain it. Christian hope says in full con- 
fidence with the prophet: “The Lord is good to them that hope in 
Him, to the soul that seeketh Him” (Lam., iii. 25). This confidence 
is strengthened by the promise of the Lord: “Can a woman forget © 
her infant, so as not to have pity on the son of her womb? and if 
she should forget, yet will I not forget thee. Behold I have graven 
thee in My hands” (Is., xlix. 15). 


Gop’s FAITHFULNESS 


When by our sins we have offended God, His divine goodness 
changes into infinite mercy which is ever ready to forgive as soon 
as in upright penance and repentance we return to Him. “The Lord 
is compassionate and merciful, longsuffering and plenteous in 
mercy,” says the Royal Prophet. “He will not always be angry, 
nor will He threaten for ever. He hath not dealt with us according 
to our sins, nor rewarded us according to our iniquities. For, ac- 
cording to the height of the heaven above the earth, He hath 
strengthened His mercy towards them that fear Him. As far as 
the east is from the west, so far hath He removed our iniquities 
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from us. As a father hath compassion on his children, so hath the 
Lord compassion on them that fear Him, for He knoweth our 
frame, He remembereth that we are dust” (Ps. cii. 8-14). 

In Christ Jesus “the goodness and kindness of God our Saviour 
appeared that, being justified by His grace, we may be heirs accord- 
ing to the hope of life everlasting,” says St. Paul (Tit., iii. 4, 7). 
On the cross He extends the arms of His mercy even towards the 
greatest sinner. Why should not we, therefore, have the greatest 
hope and confidence in His mercy? What difficulties and trials are 
there which He shall not help us to bear according to His words: 
“Come to Me, all ye that labor and are burdened, and I will refresh 
you” (Matt., xi. 28). 


CoNCLUSION 


Our Christian hope rests finally on God’s faithfulness to His 
promises. By His fidelity to His word we are assured that He 
never will fail to bestow every good upon us and bring us to eternal 
happiness, if we be not wanting on our side in fulfilling the condi- 
tions to which His promises are annexed. We could do not greater 
injury to God than to call His promises into doubt. Confident hope 
in God will never be confounded. In all the storms, temptations, 
trials and difficulties of life Christian hope remains firmly anchored 
in God. If we love God, He will make everything turn to our good. 
“He that spared not even His own Son, but delivered Him up for 
us all,” says the Apostle, “how hath He not also with Him given us 
all things?” (Rom., viii, 32). Our own experience, the trials and 
difficulties of our life, should confirm in us the words of joyous hope 
and confidence: “In Thee, O Lord, have I hoped; let me never be 
confounded” (Ps. xxx. 1). 





Book Reviews 


COSMIC PROBLEMS 


Though our age has been dubbed mechanical, it cannot get away 
from cosmic speculation. The philosopher is still sure of an audience, 
and a volume bristling with metaphysical problems will always find a 
market. Perhaps the metaphysical hunger is stronger in our days than 
it ever was before. We bring to the attention of the readers three 
volumes vibrating with what W. James called “the problematic thrill.” 

Men will never weary of discussing the great problem of the exis- 
tence and nature of God. Moreover, they will put considerable warmth 
into the discussion of this vital problem, which involves so many prac- 
tical issues. Hence, Professor Knudson’s learned volume dealing with 
this fascinating subject will unquestionably stir up more than superfi- 
cial ripples of interest in the intellectual world. The author has planned 
the volume as the first instalment of a Christian Theology. It must 
be stated that this conception of theology is radically different from 
ours. Though this precludes the possibility of any basic understanding 
between him and us, it does not prevent him from saying many things 
which we may endorse. And what he says he expresses in a very 
felicitous and striking manner. The perusal of the book will prove a 
highly stimulating experience. The modern mentality is reflected on 
every page. Two quotations taken from the erudite work will charac- 
terize its general drift better than anything the reviewer might say. 
The first one reads: “Authoritarianism belongs to the past.” To our 
way of thinking theology is essentially based on authority. The second 
characteristic passage is the following: “These theoretical arguments 
—epistemological and causal—do not demonstrate the existence of God. 
Such a demonstration, as we have seen, is impossible. But, when 
thought through, they do make it clear that the theistic worldview is 
the line of least resistance for the intellect, as it is also for the moral 
and religious nature. And more than this the Christian faith does 
not ask.” We hold this position to be untenable. Neither can we 
subscribe to the author’s rationalistic construction of the Trinity. 

Sin is an indisputable cosmic reality that refuses to be explained 
away in spite of the efforts of modern psychology in that direction. 
Dr. Barbour very effectively shows the futility of all psychological 
attempts to reduce sin to an eruption from the realm of the uncon- 
scious.* In his endeavor to reconcile modern psychology and Christian 


we a of God. By Albert C. Knudson (The Abingdon Press, New 
or ity). 
. an and the New Psychology. By Clifford E. Barbour, Ph.D. (The Abingdon 
ress). 
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doctrine we may go with him a long way, but we cannot go with him 
to the end. It is impossible for us to share his optimism in this respect. 
After all, there are things in modern psychology that cannot be made 
to square with Christian teaching. We are somewhat wary of his 
sweeping conclusion which states: “Thus, there is no real conflict be- 
tween the new psychology and Christianity. Psychoanalysis has merely 
added the weight of its evidence to the eternal truths originally re- 
vealed in the life and teaching of Jesus.” To this we would guardedly 
reply: “Yes and No.” Psychoanalysis will require some revision and 
re-interpretation before it can be completely harmonized with the re- 
vealed doctrine of sin. Yet, there is very much in this book that will 
prove serviceable to the defender of the Christian faith and to those 
who are concerned with problems of personal guidance. On account 
of its pleasing diction the volume is eminently readable. 

Metaphysics is the bone of contention among modern philosophers. 
A defense of the validity of metaphysics, therefore, is very opportune. 
We gladly welcome the joint effort of two professors of Notre Dame 
University to vindicate the right of human reason to speculate on the 
ultimate reality.* The book is intended for tyros in philosophy, and 
very clearly maps out for them the vast region which they are to ex- 
plore. With this excellent guide they will more readily find their way 
in the strange land that confronts them, and from the outset will have 
some inkling of what this whole business of philosophy is about. The 
manual, as is natural, deals chiefly with the traditional problems of 
metaphysical thought, but it also takes due cognizance of problems 
that have cropped up and become insistent in our days (such as value, 
relativity and space-time). The touch of the experienced teacher is 
evident in the lucid treatment and the logical arrangement of the 
topics. The introduction ends on a rather timid note. Instead of 
weakly conceding the utilitarian objection to metaphysics, we would 
have stressed the practical usefulness of philosophy for human life, as 
Mr. Chesterton does when he writes: “There are some people—and 
I am one of them—who think that the most practical and important 
thing about a man is still his view on the universe.” 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D 


8 Introduction to Metaphysics. By Charles C. Miltner, C.S.C, Ph.D., and 
Daniel C. O’Grady, Ph.D. (The Macmillan Company, New York City). 


SEX EDUCATION 


On certain fundamental principles all books on sex education—or at 
least all written by Catholic authors—are in accordance. But there 
are finer points, especially in the application of these principles, about 
which Catholic moralists and educators are not in agreement. Father 
Felix Kirsch, late of the Catholic University and now doing Franciscan 
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research at Assisi, Italy, has written a book that will be of great value 
to all educators and to priests in particular because of its treatment 
of many of these fine questions. He calls his book “Sex Education 
and Training in Chastity.”? Its scope is not mere sex instruction but 
complete education in these matters. Its aim is to train the intellect 
and the will. 

He begins with the history of sex instruction in the schools, and he 
finds that Catholics now have ample reason to be suspicious of the 
movement to introduce this instruction into the schools. The results 
of experiments have justified their worst fears. The author consulted 
“fifty priests who either in colleges or in city parishes have had exten- 
sive experience with such graduates of public high schools as had 
received sex instruction in the classroom. They report that the Catho- 
lic graduates were almost unanimous in condemning such instruction 
as doing more harm than good. Several of the graduates stated that 
the segregation of the sexes for the purpose of the instruction did not 
prove successful, as the boys and girls were in the habit of exchanging 
the information given to the two groups.” He found that all the argu- 
ments for class instruction presupposed extraordinary teachers and 
pupils. One of the important consequences of original sin had been 
overlooked. He sets it down as a rule that class instruction in these 
matters is not advisable. 

The author then proceeds to outline the need of sex instruction. He 
enters into some of the finer questions: the age at which individual 
instruction will be necessary, who shall instruct, what must be told, 
and how it shall be told. Chesterton remarks in the introductory words 
to one of his books that there are two ways of getting to a place and 
one of them is to stay at home. This is nowhere truer than when ap- 
plied to the difficult task of sex instruction. Much can be accomplished 
by priests and educators, but training in chastity—and therefore sex 
instruction as a part of it—should begin at home. Therefore, it is the 
duty of the parents, whenever they are capable of so doing, to give 
whatever sex instruction is needed. He proceeds, then, to instruct the 
parents how to impart sex knowledge, and the priest how to instruct 
the parents. He offers aids to the priest and the teacher, who must 
give instruction in cases where the parents are unable or fail to per- 
form their duty. Even our religious teachers may at times find it nec- 
essary to give sex instruction, and Father Kirsch records that “Ger- 
man Catholic writers do not hesitate to suggest that a nun, with her 
motherly heart and if properly trained herself, would be well fitted 
for the task. These writers argue that new needs call for new efforts, 
and believe that proper instruction given to our nuns in the novitiates 
and normal schools would not only fit them for the task but would 


1 Sex Education and Training in Chastity. By Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., 
Ph.D., Litt.D. (Benziger Brothers, New York City). 
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assist them in their personal lives. The writers plead with the Sisters 
to consider the present-day situation that has broken up so many homes 
and that lets thousands of mothers neglect altogether the education of 
their children. Considerations like these will have weight with our 
consecrated women, though we do not doubt what an effort it will 
cost them to make the attempt of giving such intimate instruction to 
a pupil.” Under the heading, “What Can the Priest Do?” Father 
Kirsch offers his opinions as to what priests can do, giving excellent 
advice as to how it can be done, and a record of what has been done 
by individual priests. 7 

The chapter, “What Must Be Told?” enters upon most difficult 
questions. He states as a principle: “Give children as little sex in- 
struction as we must and as much training in chastity as we can.” The 
child should be told the truth from the beginning and not fairy tales: 
“The account that the child grows in a nest beneath the heart of the 
mother and is then born amid pain is so precious a story that no fairy 
tale could be half so beautiful.” He scores the hush-hush policy which 
but serves to make the mystery of procreation the subject of prolonged 
meditation. After plainly stating and insisting that the instruction 
must be adapted to the needs of each individual case, he submits a 
detailed instruction that can be followed piece by piece until the entire 
instruction is given. Here he inserts a list of books and pamphlets 
that will be found useful in instructing the young. 

A note of warning is sounded about the element of pleasure associ- 
ated with sexual acts. Father Kirsch does not think that this should 
be mentioned even to those already in early adolescence. However, he 
adds that “under present circumstances it is doubtful whether this 
knowledge will be kept from the young for any length of time, and 
once the boy has learned of it, he must be instructed that sexual plea- 
sure may not be sought for its own sake, but that it is intended by God 
as inducement for the performance of the marriage rite, and the enjoy- 
ment of this pleasure entails most serious obligations.” 

That ignorance and innocence are no longer to be associated is well 
known, and Dr. Kirsch shows how ignorance may be the cause of 
physical harm. Physicians and psychologists are in accord with him 
in his contention that uncertainty and anxious notions concerning sex 
matters may be responsible for dementia precox. “We cannot do vio- 
lence to nature and nature’s laws, and legitimate curiosity is a legiti- 
mate urge of nature. If we suppress it violently and unnaturally, we 
shall pay the price. With a morbid trend to suppress all thought con- 
cerning sexual life—each thought being regarded as a mortal sin—we 
may interfere seriously with the normal development of the emotional 
life. The morbid condition of some anxious and scrupulous souls is 
merely suppressed sexuality.” 

The most enduring check upon sensuality comes from religion and 
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faith in the spiritual world. But the good results of purely natura] 
motives and forces are not summarily passed over. Father Kirsch de- 
votes a chapter to the sublimation appeal, using the term not as under- 
stood by Freud or Jung (who take sexual excitant to be the driving 
force in all our impulses), but rather as that term indicates a change 
in the mode of satisfying the desires, whereby something higher or 
better is used as an outlet to satisfy other and baser cravings. The 
ideal man, as Msgr. R. H. Benson has said, is not the passionless man 
but rather one whose passions are turned into the right channels. This 
chapter of Father Kirsch’s book is valuable because it teaches how to 
present motives for right-doing rather than irksome prohibitions of 
wrong-doing. It teaches how to train youth to make allies of their 
instincts, and it shows how to hold up high ideals to youth. He con- 
cludes with a few words about the value of an esthetic training as an 
aid in overcoming sensuality, a theory that has its obvious limitations, 
though Father Kirsch is able to cite Father Vermeersch and the au- 
thors of Ignorance and Innocence, Fathers Gillet and Ross, as recom- 
mending esthetic education for this purpose. 

“Training in chastity,” summarizes the author, “may not confine 
itself to any one thing. There is no one cure-all for the sex ills that 
afflict the human race. The training in chastity must include all moral, 
social, scientific, religious instruction, influence, and habituation that 
may in any way help young people to control their lower nature.” He 
knows as well as the Professor in Willa Cather’s novel that “adoles- 
cence grafted a new creature into the original one, and that the com- 
plexion of a man’s life was largely determined by how well or ill his 
original self and his nature as modified by sex rubbed on together.” 
Consequently, the outstanding feature of training in chastity should be, 
according to Father Kirsch, “not an explanation of the sex functions, 
but an introduction to the inexhaustible power of the human spirit and 
its capacity for dominating the animal nature and controlling its de- 
mands. When young people have learned to appreciate the joy of such 
spiritual mastery, they have attained the highest possible protection 
against sexual temptations.” Pau E, CaMpseLx, A.M., Litt.D. 


CATECHISM HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED 


Books on methods of teaching religion, pamphlets on the need of 
religious instruction for the young, and improved Catechisms or text- 
books of religion have been appearing steadily during the past few 
years. These are all sure helps towards the proper religious instruction 
of our children and the making of America Catholic. The translation 
from the French of “The First Instruction of Children and Beginners,” 
by Father Joseph V. Tahon (B. Herder Book Co.), is a useful and 
scholarly contribution to the growing literature on this all-important 
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subject. The author brings to his task ten years’ teaching experience 
and over twenty years of missionary and educational work in the 
Philippines as a Belgian Missionary of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

Father Tahon’s book states and proves the thesis that the apostolic 
method was both Scriptural and narrative, and, with historic documen- 
tation that evidences much research, he shows that this method held 
the field until Luther came to introduce the word and spirit, if not the 
actual book, of the Catechism in its modern acceptation. Luther 
stressed the word and not the thing, Fr. Tahon says. And he shows 
that Luther’s method neglected psychologically the interdependence of 
man’s faculties, pedagogically ignored the principles of adaptation and 
the logical course of ideas, broke away from the principle of interest, 
and introduced the rote learning of uncomprehended abstractions. 
This influenced even Cardinal Bellarmine’s purpose in confuting Luther. 
And the Cardinal’s influential Catechism has, as Fr. Tahon tells us, 
unintentionally resulted in giving” polemics to Catholic children and 
drilling large masses of them in verbal repetition. Happily, recent 
Popes (and particularly Pius X) have changed the emphasis from 
words to things, and so back to that method of the Church which has 
characterized four-fifths of its history. Fr. Tahon’s mission experi- 
ence suggests this ancient narrative method followed by class question- 
ing. Fr. Drinkwater, an English pioneer in the reformation of re- 
ligious instruction (who edits this book and writes its foreword), would 
add to this procedure—and wisely, it seems—the use of a Catechism. 

Fr. Tahon is evidently familiar with some of the English literature 
on catechetics, for he quotes Messmer and Bellord (1901) and Wei- 
gand (1924). But he could have strengthened his argument and made 
it more up to date by referring to the three volumes that appeared 
since 1924 and prior to his own—two in America and one in England. 
But this book will give comfort to and will confirm in his own correct 
opinion and practice many a priest-reader. It will also help the teacher 
of methods in religion towards a more efficient work. Fr. Tahon 
promises another volume with lessons for beginners and practical sug- 
gestions for teachers. It also will be most welcome. 


Joun K. SHarp. 


THE GREATEST FRENCHMAN 


Blaise Pascal is, without doubt, the greatest representative of the 
French genius. He remains equally important regardless of whether 
we conceive of him as a Christian apologist, a writer, a scientist, or a 
mathematician. Indeed, he must probably be termed the last and the 
best of those illustrious “Renaissance men” who seemed to bridge the 
distance between one branch of learning and another with majestic ease. 
It is to this extraordinary figure that M. Chevalier, professor at the 
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University of Grénoble and himself a distinguished philosopher, devotes 
the second volume of a now famous trilogy... This was written about 
three men of genius—Descartes, Pascal, Bergson—in whom M. Cheva- 
lier thinks the most remarkable intuitions of French thought were de- 
veloped into personal systems. As a result, the argument will seem 
more than relatively novel to American readers, although students of 
Cardinal Newman who are familiar with his theory of inference will 
recognize something of this. 

The present study, which is based on a series of lectures, opens 
with a description of the background of Pascal’s age. On the whole 
an era of “Catholic renewal,” the seventeenth century in France was 
influenced primarily by science and the fierce debate between the Jesuits 
and the Jansenists. M. Chevalier is generally impartial and accurate, 
though one might wish for closer attentiveness to nuances here and 
there. His book was written prior to the appearance of the Abbé 
Brémond’s remarkable history, so that occasional conclusions have 
probably been superseded. Then several chapters are devoted to Pas- 
cal’s career, the problems involved in which are treated with discern- 
ment, even if the author seems eulogistic. He is an enthusiastic 
admirer but also a close and careful student, whose point of view may 
need corroboration from others but which remains impressive. The 
chief questions treated are Pascal’s achievements as a mathematician 
and an inventor, his religious conversion, his attitude towards the 
Jesuits, and his relations with Port Royal, the Jansenist stronghold. 


All the later chapters are virtually commentaries on the Pensées, 
with special emphasis on Pascal’s method of apologetic. This is cer- 
tainly more deserving of study than has hitherto been supposed, and 
M. Chevalier’s seems the best introduction. To us of the present it 
may seem that Pascal’s solution of the problem of antinomies—or his 
answer to the question: “How shall reason decide between the contrary 
theses it proposes ?”—may seem a little incomplete. It is, nevertheless, 
true that he glimpsed the proper answer, which Christian philosophers 
are now trying to expand and fortify. To be brief, Pascal argues that 
reality is incomprehensible without the Christian affirmations. And 
yet these, which themselves seem incomprehensible, can be apprehended 
only if one substitutes for the “reason” of the philosophers the “reason” 
of the prophets. In more technical language, he subordinates the rea- 
son of effects to logical reason. Pascal decides for the “practical way” 
—for forcing ourselves to act. Living according to the principles of 
Christianity, we discover how to strengthen all our higher spiritual 
energies and how to apprehend such truths as the freedom and immor- 
tality of our souls, the existence of God and the goodness of His will. 
Thus we come to understand the verities of religion from the inside. 


1 Pascal. By Jacques Chevalier (Longmans, Green and Co., New York City). 
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Indeed, it is only so that we can understand them, because religion 
belongs to man alone of all earthly beings. That the process is natural 
and unavoidable, Pascal then proves by analogy. 

All this is eminently worthy of study. One hopes accordingly that 
M. Chevalier’s book will meet with a cordial reception, though it does 
demand more intellectual exercise than most contemporary readers 
seem willing to undertake. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that the 
somewhat rhetorical prose of the author does not preserve its full flavor 
in the translation. The “spoken thought” of the original becomes quite 
wooden and long-winded in the version, which is nevertheless accurate 
and painstaking. The book itself should not go neglected, at least by 
those who hold that thinking is one of the major human attributes. 


GEORGE N. SHUSTER. 


RECENT WORKS ON CANON LAW 


Fr. J. Creusen’s Commentary on religious organizations has just ap- 
peared in its fourth edition.” The author needs no introduction to the 
students of Canon Law, for he is well known from his collaboration 
with Fr. A. Vermeersch on the Epitome Iuris Canonici, from the for- 
mer editions of the present work, and other writings in Canon Law. 
The author strictly adheres to the order of the Canons of the Code, 
and his explanations are given in plain and easy French so that anyone 
with a fair knowledge of that language can understand the author. 
In the disputed points of law he seems to follow the golden mean be- 
tween extreme rigor and arbitrary deviation from the letter of the 
law. In the study of the Canons dealing with religious life the author 
has made a digest of the works of many canonists, especially of those 
who wrote since the promulgation of the Code, and their opinions are 
frankly stated whether they do or do not coincide with the views of 
the author. In the Appendices is to be found the formula for the 
Quinquennial Report to be made to the Holy See by papal organiza- 
tions of simple vows. Furthermore, there are various formulas for 
permissions to be asked of the Holy See (App. II), an explanation of 
a number of legal terms (App. III), and a summary of the legislation 
that applies particularly to diocesan religious congregations. The Index 
with which the work finishes should, in our opinion, have been more 
complete. 

The Sacraments of the Church are the source and fountain of the 
supernatural life of the soul. Christ has taught us what to believe 
concerning God and His creation; He has instructed us how to live in 
harmony with that belief, and finally the same Saviour has given us 
the Sacraments to strengthen us in the faith and to help us to lead a 


1 Religieux et Religieuses. By J. Creusen, S.J. (Museum Lessianum, Louvain). 
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life pleasing to God. A small volume edited by Father Lattey, S.J.2 
is the latest contribution on sacramental theology. It deals with the 
Sacraments in general and with six Sacraments in particular, leaving 
out the Holy Eucharist for the reason explained in the preface of the 
book. There are ten chapters in all, three dealing with the Sacraments 
in general (Institution, Nature and Reception, Efficacy). These chap- 
ters represent papers read by various scholars at the Summer School 
held at Cambridge, July 27-August 5, 1929. The names of Rt. Rey. 
Dom Cabrol, Abbot of Farnborough, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Canon George, 
Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P., Fr. Geddes, S.J., and others well known as 
Catholic theologians of distinction, make the reader expect a truly 
scholarly exposition of the various subjects, and he will not be disap- 
pointed. The book is of great value to all priests and teachers of re- 
ligion and to men who have at heart the defense of Catholic teaching. 
Just as at Luther’s time, so also at present there is a violent attack on 
the position of the Church concerning her sacramental theology. The 
various non-Catholic denominations proclaim from the pulpit and 
through the press that there is no foundation for the teaching of the 
seven Sacraments in the Bible, and therefore that the Catholic Church 
is misleading her people. The learned discussions put in a form that 
any educated layman can grasp will be of great help in the defense of 
the most precious gifts of Christ. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


2 Six Sacraments (Sheed & Ward, London, England). 


SOME NEW TEXTBOOKS 

Among the leading presentations of Benziger Brothers in recent 
years are the three first volumes of the Truth of Christianity Series. 
“The Defense of the Catholic Church” by Francis X. Doyle, S.J., ap- 
peared in 1927; “God and Creation” by Thomas B. Chetwood, S.J., 
in 1928; and recently “God the Redeemer” by Charles G. Herzog, S.J. 
The learned Woodstock professor has maintained the high level estab- 
lished by the two Georgetown authors of the earlier volumes. Chris- 
tology, Soteriology, Mariology, the Veneration of the Saints, and Grace 
are the subjects treated. They are presented in such a way that even 
the average Catholic college student may become what he has never 
been before—an apologist. The phraseology is simple enough for the 
high school student, the treatment profound enough for the theologian. 
Designed primarily as a textbook for colleges and universities, the 
Series is useful for the private instruction of the laity. May we sug- 
gest that there is a little confusion in the price; they are marked as 
$3.00 net, and as $1.80 net to colleges? Must the laity “pay the piper”? 

The Queen’s Work Catechetical Series presents as its second number 
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“Chalk Talks or Teaching Catechism Graphically, Part I.” It is an 
attempt to sketch the Catechism in pictures. The great purpose is to 
aid the teacher sometimes hard put to impress the early Catechism 
lessons on the various specimens of tabula rasa set before her. The 
only digression from the order of the Baltimore Catechism is occa- 
sioned by the belief of the authors that there is too much Hell in the 
early part of the average course in religion. Fathers O’Connor and 
Hayden prefer the meshes of sweetness and light. We should incline 
children to avoid evil and do good by the desire to please God. Father 
Drinkwater will agree with this. It is sound psychologically. The 
drawings with which the teacher’s edition abound are crude enough 
to be within the artistic possibilities of the average teacher. The teach- 
er’s edition sells at 15c, the children’s at 12c; in lots of 100, they are 
respectively llc and 10c each (The Queen’s Work Press, St. Louis, 
Mo.). 

The Rosary Series of Readers becomes ever more impressive as the 
successive Readers issue from the press. The Fourth Reader makes 
a notable contribution to the growing vocabulary of the advancing 
pupil. The selections in constructive groups are well correlated with 
the seasons of the year and with other subjects in the Fourth Grade 
course of study—United States History, Bible History, Nature Study, 
Music. The pupil is taught sensim sine sensu the great contributions 
of the Church to civilization and the early missionary history of the 
Church in America. Many study helps, including various modern 
tests, enable the young reader to derive a maximum of profit from his 
reading text. Suggested reading lists encourage a wider excursion 
into literature. The use of an individual dictionary is presupposed ; 
difficult words with proper diacritical marks are placed where they 
belong, at the end of each lesson. The emphasis on the mastery of 
dictionary order is well placed. It is distressing when even high 
school graduates have great difficulty locating names in a telephone 
directory. May we suggest that Sisters Mary Henry and Mary Arthur 
append their family names? It is more convincing (The Rosary Read- 
ers, Fourth Reader, Ginn and Company, price $.84). 

Paut E. CAmpBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


THE WAY OF LIFE 


The true religion must bring to man the richest fulfilment of all the 
fundamental tendencies of his higher nature. In the practice of his 
religion he must find happiness, freedom and an ample measure of self- 
realization. Anything that really stunts nature and stands in the way 
of the attainment of perfection cannot proceed from God. Christianity 
need not fear this pragmatic test. In every respect it has bettered 
human life and in a thousand ways contributed to human happiness. 
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The author of a recent work on religion exploits the apologetical 
possibilities of this fact. It is a novel point of view and one that is 
likely to appeal to our generation, much more concerned with practical 
than with theoretical questions. Beginning with the deep-rooted desire 
for happiness in the soul of man, the author shows that the quest, if 
consistently carried on, will lead to the Christian religion. None of the 
other great religions can give abiding satisfaction to the heart of man. 
An interesting and colorful panorama of the chief cults to which in 
various parts of the world and at different epochs of history men have 
given their allegiance is displayed before the eyes of the reader. But 
all these cults have to be dismissed as inadequate. Christianity alone 
is the real way of life, the perfect law of liberty. 

The book will fill the reader with an intelligent appreciation of what 
the Christian religion really means in his life. It will also help him 
to answer questions that may arise in his own mind or that may be put 
to him by an honest inquirer. Well written and rich in quotations from 
a great variety of sources, it should be recommended to educated Catho- 
lics and converts who are looking for a better understanding of their 
faith. 


1The Perfect Law of Liberty. By Pen Payne McCormick (Published by the 
Author at 1111 Forty-first Street, La 


range, IIl.). 
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THIS NO SHOULD BE PREFIXED TO THE ANSWER 


Mr. Olement J Wagner, 

c/o Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
54 Park Place, 

New York City. 


Dear Mr. Wagner: 

It is a pleasure to extend cordial 
Christmas greetings and best wishes for the New 
Year to the Editors, Publishers and Subscribers 
of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW. It is my 
fervent prayer that all may have an abundant share 
in the graces and blessings of the Holy Season. 

I avail myself of this opportunity 
to thank you for sending me the REVIEW every month. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, 
I remain, 

Sincerely yours in Ohrist, 


Apostolic Delegate: 
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